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Bernstein Returns 
To Launch Stadium 
Series in New York 


Tour of Opera Houses 
In Europe, New and Old, 
Raises Some Questions 


New York Pro Musica 
Finds Growing Interest 
In Music of the Past 
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“Voices of this order make one feel that 
the fabled golden era is not gone forever” 


MARTIN TAUBMAN, NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 9, 1958 


VAUKEEY FORRESTER 


“A true contralto whose voice peals forth like an organ’ 


ROGER DETTMER, CHICAGO AMERICAN, MARCH 14, 1958 





Notable Series of Engagements 
with Major Symphony Orchestras 
To Highlight A Busy 1958-59 Season 


VANCOUVER FESTIVAL 
CARAMOOR FESTIVAL, KATONAH, N. Y. 
IPSWICH, MASS. MUSIC FESTIVAL 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


(8 performances) 


BACH ARIA GROUP, NEW YORK 
(Re-engaged) 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


(3 performances) 
NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY 
TORONTO SYMPHONY 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY 


(2 performances) 


BUFFALO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
a 


Available in U.S.A. and Canada 
November 1958 — April 1959 


e 
European Tour — Summer 1959 


Recital — Orchestra 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
J 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


PERSONAL DIRECTION: ANDRE MERTENS 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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“I told you so!” cried Mrs. Charles 
§. (Minnie) Guggenheimer to the 
crowd of 12,000 at the opening of the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts at New 
York City College on June 23. She 
was referring to the dry, starlit night. 
Rain is one of the besetting perils of 
this series of concerts, now in its 41st 
season. Last year’s opening was 
washed out in a frightful downpour. 

In addition to the greeting from 
Minnie, the first-night ceremonies in- 
cluded a eulogy from Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner for Mrs. Guggenheimer 
and also for the New York Philhar- 





monic and its conductors who made 
such an impressive record as goodwill 
ambassadors on their recent South 
American tour. The praises of the 
Mayor were repeated by Robert W. 
Dowling, chairman of the American 
National Theatre and Academy, who 
presented a citation to David M. 
Keiser, president of the orchestra 
society. 


Bernstein Doubles 


The musical doings of the evening 
centered around Leonard Bernstein 
who appeared as both conductor and 
piano soloist, and his performance of 
the Ravel Concerto in G Major, 
which he also conducted from the 
piano with his back squarely to the 
audience, was the piece de resistance 
of the program. Preceding it were 
Chavez’s “Sinfonia India”, a short, 
yet over-long, symphony in one 
movement displaying three Mexican 
Indian tunes, noisily and at weari- 
some length, and Roy Harris’s Third 
Symphony, also in one movement, a 
ar more ingenious, thoughtful and 
legitimately colorful work. This is 
one of Harris’s most articulate com- 
Positions in an impressionistic, pro- 
grammatic style and it should be 
brought out more often, particularly 
in situations where quick and easy 
ace rapport is a consideration. 


ci like it. 
If you haven't heard the Ravel 
concerto for some time, it is likely 
. ca “> sort 4 tei ae ng 
ou w ave forgotten 
how frankly and generously it reflects 
the French composer’s admiration for 
Harlem, for the devices of George 
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Gershwin, and for other manifesta- 
tions of early concert jazz, especially 
in the first movement. It makes one 
feel quite nostalgic. Yet it wears its 
years well and is far from dated in 
the way such period pieces as the 
touring car and the raccoon coat are 
dated. The free-wheeling melody of 
the Adagio against the simple “chord- 
ing” in the left hand remains one of 
Ravel’s most piquant achievements in 
musical sophistication. 

Leonard Bernstein has the rhyth- 
mic instinct as well as the brittle, 
sparkling technique for such music 


Piano Concerto. 


his 25th anniversary 


I. W. Schmidt 


as this. Whether playing the piano 
or conducting, he gives an athletic, 
pantomimic performance, in addition 
to the musical performance, which is 
so vivid that an experienced witness 
probably could guess what he was 
playing even if the sound were turned 
off. Definitely it lends something to 
romantic and modern music, and it 
even seems to get across to his musi- 
cians who played superbly for him 
all evening. The same _histrionic 
method drove home the points in 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
which was very soulful and very Rus- 
sian and, for my taste, very slow. 
The stadium’s amplification system 
continues to be a sore point with cer- 
tain aficionados, but it improves some 
each year. This year things sound 
like a high-fidelity record—so high 
that I jumped at one point when the 
cymbal beat seemed to come from 
directly under my chair. —R. E. 


Alexander Smallens Conducts 


June 24.—Alexander Smallens’ re- 
turn to the Stadium stage marked a 
personal anniversary for him: his 25th 
consecutive season there as a conduc- 
tor. Besides three numbers of the 
romantic orchestra repertory—Ber- 
lioz’ overture to “Beatrice and Bene- 
dict”, Franck’s Symphony in D minor, 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Schehera- 
zade”—he included Barber’s Inter- 
mezzo from “Vanessa” in the pro- 
gram. 

This piece, which had its first con- 
cert performance in New York earlier 
this spring, was given at the Lewisohn 
Stadium for the first time. Based on 
the love duet between Anatol and 
Vanessa, it connects the two scenes of 





I. W. Schmidt 


Left: Leonard Bernstein, solo- 
ist and conductor in the Ravel 
Above: Alex- 
ander Smallens, who marked 


Philharmonic Is Lauded As Stadium Opens Series 


the opera’s last act. Its lyric mood, 
coupled with a fine melodious quality 
and deft orchestration make it an 
excellent concert number, and its suc- 
cess with the audience was immedi- 
ately apparent. The D minor Sym- 
phony got a more classical than ro- 
mantic treatment, which, at times, 
took some wind out of the sails of 
Franck’s ghost ship, but the old war 
horse ‘ “Scheherazade” neighed with 
innocent delight and galloped through 
the otherwise chilly atmosphere of the 
evening with undaunted ——, os 


Below: Alfredo Antonini, who 
conducted the Puccini Pro- 
gram. Right: Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer (“Minnie”) 


gives a familiar greeting to 
the audience. 


I. W. Schmidt 
Parisot and Andersen Soloists 
June 25.—The second evening 


under Alexander Smallens featured 
two soloists: Aldo Parisot, who played 
Boccherini’s Cello Concerto in B flat 
major, and Stell Andersen, who was 
heard in Grieg’s Piano Concerto. 

A cool evening did not provide the 
best conditions for instrumentalists, 
and while I was sitting on my hands 
to keep them warm, I viewed with an 
eye of favor and sympathy the solo- 
ists’ swift actions on finger board and 
claviature. Although it is widely be- 
lieved that artists are of a very fragile 
nature, it is always amazing to note 
their brave resistance to unpleasant 
temperatures. 

Under such circumstances, nobody 
could liave the cruelty to ask for un- 
failing concerthall standards. Never- 
theless, both solo tasks were under- 
taken with admirable musicianship, 
skill, and a real “trouper” spirit. 

Wagner’s overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman”, Delius’ Intermezzo “The 
Walk to the Paradise Garden”, and 
a very good rendition of Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” completed the wie 


Novaes Plays Schumann Concerto 

June 27.—The Stadium debut of 
Guiomar Novaes was the center of 
interest during an otherwise routine 
evening in the Lewisohn series on 
June 27. Rain had prevented the 
noted Brazilien pianist’s appearance 
the previous night. 

With Alexander Smallens on the 
podium, Miss Novaes was heard in 
the Schumann Piano Concerto. Noted 
for her sensitive performances of the 
Schumann literature, Miss Novaes 





“Hello Everybody” 





I. W. Schmidt 
gave a remarkable account of this 


oft-played concerto. There was a 
freshness to her approach from the 
very beginning, and her interpretation 
of the first movement cadenza re- 
vealed much that, in the hands of 
other pianists, remains hidden and 
obscure. Withal, this was playing in 
the grand tradition, and the Stadium 
Symphony rose to ‘the occasion as it 
had not done during the first half, 
which included the Tchaikovsky Fifth 
Symphony and the overture to 
“Prince Igor.” —wW.L. 


Tucker and Albanese Sing 


June 28.—Over 16,000 people, the 
largest crowd at the Stadium so far 
this year, turned up to hear Licia 
Albanese and Richard Tucker sing 
Puccini arias. As the program stated, 
the concert was given “in anticipation 
of the 100th anniversary on Dec. 23, 
1958, of the birth of Giacomo An- 
tonio Domenico Michele Secondo 
Maria Puccini”. 

A starlit evening, bel canto, and 
a gentle breeze (which also brought 
a contingent of New Jersey mosquitos 
to the scene)—the faithful stadium 
visitor could not ask for more. Arias 
and duets from “Tosca” and “La 
Boheme” composed the first half of 
the program. Both soloists, in obvi- 
ously gracious spirit, sang at the top 
of their lungs, maybe because they 
did not trust the amplification system. 
At any rate, they reached their 
listeners in every respect, and storms 
of acclamation followed, and often 
interrupted, each number. 

The second part of the program 


brought selections from “Manon 
Lescaut”, “Le Villi”, “Gianni Schic- 
chi”, “Turandot”, and “Madama But- 


terfiy”. Here the soloists were some- 
what better adjusted to the acoustical 
circumstances, which benefited their 
art considerably without losing the 
“high fidelity” quality. Alfredo An- 
tonini conducted the orchestra. 

—J. F. S. 


Tourel Replaces Schwarzkopf 
June 30.—The sudden cancellation 
on Friday, June 27, because of illness, 
of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s scheduled 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Latin-American Paradox Points Moral 


66 O DOUBT, the world has more love for 
artists than for politicians”. 

This rather bold statement came from 
one of the outstanding personalities of today’s 
cultural life. It was made by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
at a press conference held upon the return of 
the New York Philharmonic from its triumphant 
South American tour. 

On this tour, American musicians were sent 
by the Government, under the auspices of the 
“President’s Program”, to be precise. Although 
this was the first venture of the sort in the rela- 
tionship between the two Americas, it got, in this 
country at least, relatively little attention. 

At almost the same time the President sent 
Vice-President Nixon to our neighbors in the 
South with the mission to create “good will”. The 
lurid details are known—they got a lot of atten- 
tion. 


N INTERESTING parallel, indeed: Mitropou- 
los and Bernstein were mobbed by hundreds 
of Latin American people, but they did not have 
to be afraid. Body guards were superfluous, and 
occasional help was needed only to keep enthusi- 
asm in proper proportions. Mr. Nixon was 
mobbed too, but for other reasons. Mr. Bernstein 
offered an explanation: “Our group came only 
to speak in F sharps and B flats, the other mission 
came to present a new policy and did not have 
WR. 25 

It makes a lot of sense. Of course, we cannot 
ask our Government officials to talk in F sharps 
and B flats, but we must ask them to know about 
the emotional and moral power of F sharps and 
B flats, to know that art is the strongest bridge 
between human beings. 

“Why didn’t our officials go there” exclaimed 
Mr. Mitropoulos, “and say: I present you the 
New York Philharmonic!” Panem et circenses. 
. . . Every successful statesman in history knew 
this phrase by heart. 

It is not really necessary now to sing the “Cli- 
burniana”, to recall Khrushchev’s bear-hug for 
our young pianist, to talk about the meager Ameri- 
can showing at the Brussels world fair, about our 
Warrens and Sterns in Moscow, or the back-stage 
visit of John Foster Dulles after the Moiseyev 
performance in Washington. “Yes, there is real 
awareness in Washington today”, said Mr. Bern- 


stein, mentioning a long discussion with the Vice 
President when they crossed paths in South 
America. 


But we need more than just “awareness”. We 
need a wholehearted, basic evaluation and 
support of the arts by the people who guide our 
country. It must become a generous, big move- 
ment first of all within the nation itself, and then 
in our international relations. The “let’s - do-a- 
little-bit-and-see-what-happens” policy won't do, 
The positive results of what we did so far are too 
striking, and time marches on too rapidly. 

We are a fast-moving country in so many re- 
spects, why this slow, self contented pace in mat- 
ters of art which are matters of concern to the 
psychological and cultural well-being of our peo- 
ple? The old story that we are a young nation 
which must take its time to compete with the 
time-honored cultures of other parts of the world 
does not hold true. On the contrary, having all 
the traditions of the world within our boundaries, 
we are by far more fortunate than any other 
country. And, as Beardsley Ruml pointed out, it 
takes a period of only about a dozen years to im- 
plant a basic culture in the mind of man—the 
period between the age of two and the age of 
fourteen. In a psycho-biological sense, history, 
tradition, and custom are only about twelve 
years old. 

The truth of this quotation is immediately 
proved, when we look back upon the last twelve 
years. Germany, after the “year zero” is today 
the leading nation in one of the most important 
creative developments, electronic music. France 
added existentialism to philosophy and literature, 
and the gigantic steps Russia is taking in building 
up a completely new cultural force need no 
further mention. 


[N NONE of these countries does the artist stand 

alone. He is recognized, encouraged, and 
needed by the State. Mr. Mitropoulos was right 
when he bitterly observed that “artists here are 
not given as much attention by far, as people who 
make bombs”. 

“But there is awareness in Washington . . . 
Let us hope some quick and thorough action will 
result from it. 


” 
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“Mary Martin’s kind of talent” says Richard Rodgers, “is the rarest 
thing in show business. She is such a versatile singing actress and knows 


where to place her voice for every 16th note.” 


Mary Martin, one of the unforgettable music stars of all time, comes 
to the concert stage this season, fulfilling a longtime dream. As the star 
of her own concert company, “Music With Mary Martin”, she will 
make a tour of 85 cities, beginning September 27th in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Ever since her school days at Ward Belmont College in Nashville, 
when she attended concerts and plays at Ryman’s Auditorium, Miss 
Martin has wanted to tour with her own concert company. The demands 
of Broadway, Hollywood, and more recently television have decreed 
otherwise. This year she was determined to tour, particularly since 
her new Rodgers and Hammerstein musical, based on the life of the 
Trapp Family Singers, will not be completed until next season. Her pro- 
gram will include many of the favorite numbers she has introduced in 
a succession of Broadway hits, American folk ballads, a brilliant novelty 
by Villa-Lobos, and special arrangements of Richard Rodgers, Vincent 


Youmans, and Cole Porter. 


Matinee performances will be especially planned for children, a de- 
parture that prompted Miss Martin to make this extended tour. Her 


recent television appearances, particularly in the role of “Peter Pan,” 


have drawn an overwhelming response from children. Miss Martin will MARY 
be assisted by a full orchestra under the direction of John Lesko, Dirk 
Sanders, leading dancer out of Roland Petit’s “Ballet de Paris”, and MARTIN 
Luis Bonfa, a Brazilian guitarist, discovered by Miss Martin when she 
was spending a sabbatical at her ranch in Brazil. 

Miss Martin’s tour is under the direction of Andre Mertens and 
Humphery Doulens of Columbia Artists Management. e 
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(Continued from page 3) 

appearance at the Monday concert on 
June 30 necessitated last minute 
changes in the program. Fortunately, 
the management was able to secure 
the services of Jennie Tourel as a 
replacement for Miss Schwartzkopf. 
Singing in‘ Aspen, Colorado, the pre- 
vious evening, Miss Tourel arrived 
here in time for the morning rehearsal 
after a five-hour motor trip from 
Aspen to Denver, which was aggra- 
vated by a flat tire en route, and an 
all-night trip by air. Despite these 
vicissitudes, Miss Tourel not only 
looked as fresh as the proverbial 
daisy when she stepped out on the 
stage, she proved to be in top vocal 
form as well. 

The distinguished mezzo-soprano 
was heard in two diversified groups of 
songs. Since there was no time to 
print revised programs, her selections 
were announced at the beginning of 
the concert. 


Artistry in Purcell 


Miss Tourel opened her first group 
with “Dido’s Lament” from Purcell’s 
“Dido and Aeneas”. This was the 
most memorably sung of all. The 
simplicity of her delivery belied the 
underlying artistry which, aside from 
making use of every tonal nuance in 
the vocalist’s book, intensified each 
recurring “Remember Me” with a 
more heartrendering poignancy than 
the one that preceded it. In Mozart’s 
“Voi che sapete” from “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, and Rossini’s “Una voce 

fa” from “The Barber of 
Seville”, which followed, Miss Tourel 
again proved that she is one of the 
great vocal stylists of our day. Her 
“Voi che sapete” was fresh, youthful 
and guileless—while the Rossini was 
tossed off with amazing vocal agility. 
No less effectively sung were her 
offerings after the intermission. These 
were Duparc’s “Invitation au Voy- 


age”, and Tchaikovsky's “Adieu 
foréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc”. 

Pierre Monteux, making his first 
appearance at the Stadium since the 
summer of 1956, gave Miss Tourel 
beautifully balanced orchestral sup- 
port. The purely orchestral numbers, 
left intact as programmed, consisted 
of the Overture to “Tannhauser”, the 
Prelude to Act 3 of “Lohengrin”, and 
excerpts from “Die Meistersinger” by 
Wagner, and the Strauss Tone Poem 
“Death and Transfiguration”. Offering 
a rather sudued reading of the latter, 
the 83 year old maestro conducted 
with his usual mastery. Since Mr. 
Monteux was en route from the 
Netherlands when the announcement 
came that Miss Schwarzkopf would 
not be able to appear, the program, 
originally built around the Wagner- 
Strauss items the soprano had chosen 
to sing, lost its intended unity. No 
matter, the evening was rewarding as 
it was. —R. K. 





Jennie Tourel Arrives from Colo- 
rado to substitute for Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf 


Buffalo Philharmonic Plays 


First Commissioned Works 


Buffalo—tThe first work to be 
commissioned for the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic received its premiere per- 
formance when the orchestra under 
Josef Krips presented Normand 
Lockwood’s cantata “Light Out of 
Darkness”, an occasion that was a 
high point of the 1957-58 concert 
season. This was also an outstanding 
event for the orchestra and in ob- 
servance of the 10th anniversary of 
the International Music Fund, the 
work was recorded for participation 
in the American affiliate of the fund. 

“Light Out of Darkness” was com- 
Mussioned by the president of the 
board of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Society, Robert I. Millonzi, in mem- 
ory of his father, Philip, a well-known 
and revered Buffalo musician. The 
cantata is a noble and inspiring work. 
Its text is taken from Scriptures com- 
prising passages from the Collosians, 
the Psalms, and the Corinthians. 
Opening with an expression of faith 
i deliverance from the powers of 

, the cantata closes with the 
hope that looks “not to the things 
Syl seen, ending, in a trium- 

e—“The is my Rock. 
Allelulia” : 


Broad in scope, Mr. Lockwood's 
cantata reveals his high degree of 
musicianship and skill. Scored for 
full orchestra, organ, mixed chorus 
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and baritone solo, it is divided into 
five sections performed without 
pause. Dissonant passages are strong- 
ly contrasted in mood with those of 
calm and serenity. Demands on the 
performers are considerable and 
these were sustained with distinction 
by the orchestra, the Buffalo Schola 
Cantorum, directed by Willis Page, 
and Yi-Kwei Sze, who was soloist 
in the performance. Opposing the 
power of the chorus in its denials, is 
the expression of repose in faith, a 
role in which the rich, warm voice 
of Mr. Sze was superb in its convic- 
tion. Under the direction of Mr. 
Krips, the response of the orchestra, 
chorus, and soloist was sharp and 
direct, and the whole moved with 
strength and vitality in a most in- 
spiring performance. . 


Change Lectures 


The presence here of Carlos Cha- 
vez during the past four months has 
had a stimulating influence. As visit- 
* lecturer at the University of Buf- 
falo, Mr. Chavez has conducted a 


seminar in ition in the De- 


partment of Music, under the bequest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Slee. In 
addition, the composer has given a 
series of lectures on Latin American 
music at the university which were 
open to the public, and, in a broad- 


cast sponsored by the university, 
participated in a discussion of “What 
chance has the contemporary com- 
poser?”, together with Livingston 
Gearhart of the music faculty, and 
Dr. John T. Crissey. In the lecture 
series on Latin American music, Mr. 
Chavez was assisted with musical il- 
lustrations by members of the fac- 
ulty and music students. 

With an active and creative staff, 
performances of the  university’s 
music department arouse widespread 
interest. Among these were two con- 
temporary American operas, given in 
May, “The Old Maid and the Thief” 
by Menotti, and “Trouble in Tahiti” 
by Bernstein, both conducted by 
Herbert Beattie, with A. James 
Bravar as designer and stage direc- 
tor, which were received with en- 
thusiasm. 

These were followed in June by 
performances of Igor Stravinsky’s 
“L’Histoire du Soldat”. Given as a 
tribute to the composer on his 76th 
birthday, a message of acknowledge- 
ment and expression of good wishes 
was sent by Stravinsky and read prior 
to the performance. The opera was 
introduced with an informal analysis 
of the score and an appreciation of 
the Stravinsky style, by Robert 
Hughes who directed the theatre 
piece. The production, sung in Eng- 
lish, was imaginatively staged, the 
elements subtly interwoven, moving 


with ease in an absorbing perform- 
ance. The tale was “told, acted, and 
danced” by David Posner, narrator; 
Burwell Glenny, the soldier; Herbert 
Beattie, the devil; and Seenie Rothier, 
the princess, with members of the 
faculty forming the chamber orches- 


tra. 

In July, under the Slee bequest, the 
music department of the university 
is sponsoring a series of chamber 
music concerts, consisting of the 
Kroll String Quartet, July 7; the 
Stanley String Quartet of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, July 14; the 
Beaux Arts Trio, July 21, all to be 
given in Baird Music Building. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic, under 
the direction of Willis Page, opened 
its summer season in Kleinhans Mu- 
sic Hall on July 1, with Alec Temple- 
ton, soloist. Soloists in succeeding 
weekly concerts will include the Wash- 
ington Ballet with Frederick Frank- 
lin; John Sebastian, harmonicist, and 
special programs of music by Gersh- 
win and Rodgers and Hammerstein. 

Outdoor concerts by the Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra will be conducted 
during July and August by Jan 
Wolanek for the 19th season. More 
than 30 concerts will be presented 
in the various parks throughout the 
city, under sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of parks. This season they will 
be shared by the David Cheskin 
Orchestra. —Berna Bergholtz. 


San Francisco Ballet Offers 
Two Christensen Premieres 


San Francisco, Calif. — The San 
Francisco Symphony concluded its 
most successful season (boxofficewise) 
May 16 with a program devoted to 
the overture to Cimarosa’s “The Se- 
cret Marriage”, Bartok’s “Roumanian 
Dances”, Roussel’s “Bacchus et Ari- 
ane” Suite No. 2 and Beethoven's 
“Eroica” — all under the baton of 
Enrique Jorda. Unfortunately, it fol- 
lowed by just one week the superb 
concert conducted by Bruno Walter 
who devoted his program to Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 36 and Bruckner’s No. 
4. Consequently, the finale was an 
anticlimax rather than the gala fare- 
well event last concerts usually prove. 

It served to prove just how pro- 
vocative a conductor Jorda is, for the 
four music critics of the daily papers 
pounced from four different angles 
with differing opinions concerning the 
familiar “Eroica”. But there was 
unanimity about the vastly improved 
quality of the orchestra itself since 
Jorda revised its personnel. 


New “Beauty and the Beast” 
The San Francisco Ballet gave the 


world premiere of its new “Beauty 


and the Beast” as the feature of its 
annual spring series in the Opera 
House. The ballet, choreographed by 
Lew Christensen with decor and cos- 
tumes by Tony Duquette, proved a 
delightfully imaginative, colorful fan- 
tasy. The introductory program note 
is typical: “The old moral reads that 
beauty is only skin deep. So, this 
ballet says, is beastliness. To love is 
to be human, and it is no less, to 
humanize”. 

From the first glimpse of the 
sparkling fireflies in the opening for- 
est scene and the entry of the won- 
drous group of stags one knew “Beauty 
and the Beast” was something rich in 
fantasy, whimsy and imagery. The 
garden with its living statues, rose 
bushes, magic flowers and such that 
came to life when the story required 
was where Beauty (Nancy Johnson) 





and the lovable Beast (Richard Car- 
ter) had one of the most memorable 
dance duos. A group of Marmousettes 
added amusing episodes to the gar- 
den scene, too, and their masks and 
costumes were delightful, The second 
half of the ballet was a bit more 
conventional but it sustained the in- 
terest, story and artistic standards set 
earlier in the evening. 

For the second performance, Jocelyn 
Vollmar gave Beauty a juvenile 
stature and nice individual qualities 
of her own. 

“Concerto Barocco” was the cur- 
tain raiser the first night, and “Men- 
delssohn Concerto” (a vastly supe- 
rior piece of choreography by Wil- 
liam Dollar) for the matinee per- 
formance. 


“Lady of Shalott” Hailed 


A third program introduced the 
company’s “Lady of Shalott” with 
Jocelyn Vollmar in the title role. Again 
the choreography was by Lew Chris- 
tensen and the decor and costumes by 
Tony Duquette who made the set as 
simple as those for “Beauty and the 
Beast” had been ornate. This also 
proved a ballet of distinction, grace 
and imagination.. The imprisoned 
Lady saw the world outside through 
her window and as reflected in her 
mirror. “Balletino” to Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in B minor for piano with Roy 
Bogas as pianist and the now familiar 
“Emperor Norton” were also on the 
concluding program. Individual cred- 
its in all performances, would con- 
sume more than the allotted space. 
But one wants to mention Sally 
Bailey, Roderick Drew, Suki Schorer, 
Christine Bering and Tilly Abbe in 
addition to those previously named. 

Earl Murray conducted the orches- 
tral performances in fine style and 
with good results. Roy Bogas was 
very impressive in all the piano solos, 
but less proficient in the role of as- 
sistant conductor. The entire com- 
pany sets forth almost immediately 
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on a South American tour for the 
State Department. 

One week later the Moiseyev Folk 
Dancers gave their extraordinary and 
incredibly colorful show for seven 
sold-out Opera House audiences. 

Madelynne Greene’s International 
Dance Theater presented a colorful 
program in able fashion in the Ma- 
rines Memorial Theater May 25. 

The Hollywood String Quartet 
opened its summer series of chamber 
music programs in the Museum of 
Art June 6, playing very beautifully 
quartets by Mozart, Kodaly and Bee- 
thoven. The program was dedicated 
to the memory of Luther Marchant 
who first instigated the summer series 
now sponsored jointly by Mills Col- 
lege and the Museum. 

The 1958 San Francisco Opera 
Debut Auditions reached their final 
stage with 10 contestants from seven 
cities competing. Judges Dorothy 


Kirsten, Maurice Abravanel and Kurt 
Herbert Adler awarded first prize to 
Frances Groves, a mezzo soprano 
from Sacramento; second, to Robert 
Thomas, a tenor from Los Angeles. 
Alternates were Mary Greenslet, so- 
prano from Portland, Ore., and Mar- 
got Blum, mezzo soprano of San 
Francisco. 

Honorable mention went to Mara- 
lin Niska, soprano from Los Angeles, 
and Roy Samuelson, baritone from 
Salt Lake City. The average quality 
of contestants was superior to that of 
former years. Kurt Herbert Adler 
announced the need to increase the 
Merola Memorial Fund which 
finances the auditions and the training 
project. 

The Opera Guild and the Opera 
Association each responded with $500 
checks, and the rest will be solicited 
from the public in amounts ranging 
from one dollar to $25. 

—RMarjory M. Fisher 


Los Angeles Festival Spans 
Wide Variety of Music 


Los Angeles——Four events com- 
posed the 12th season of the Los An- 
geles Music Festival held on the 
UCLA campus in Royce and Schoen- 
berg Halls on June 2, 7, 9, and 16. 
Franz Waxman is the founder and 
general director and the festival is 
put on in association with UCLA’s 
Committee of Fine Arts Productions. 

The return of Oscar Levant to the 
concert platform seemed to account 
for the sold-out house on June 2. Mr. 
Levant is currently enjoying wide- 
spread popularity on a local TV one- 
man show, and his fans turned out 
en masse to hear him play the first 
West Coast performance of Shostako- 
vitch’s Second Piano Concerto. The 
piece is a shoddy and trivial example 
of the work of a composer presumed 
to be Soviet Russia’s foremost and it 
did not tax Mr. Levant greatly. He 
played it cleanly, though not without 
a few unimportant accidents and 
lunges to peek at the music, and he 
often endowed the lyrical sections 
with more tonal and musical interest 
than they seemed inherently to con- 
tain. For an encore he repeated the 
second movement. 


Mahler Adagio Heard 


Another “first” on this program was 
the Adagio from Mahler’s unfinished 
Symphony No. 10, which went on for 
some 25 minutes and prolonged the 
remainder of the concert excessively. 
Mr. Waxman got good, though not 
impeccable, results from the Festival 
Symphony Orchestra in this piece 
and the concerto, and introduced 
some individual notions into Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetique” without achiev- 
ing a performance of any particular 
breadth or depth. 

Nicolai Berezowsky’s children’s 
opera “Babar the Elephant”, repeated 
from last season, was the second in- 
stallment of the festival, with two 
performances on June 7. Henry 
Reese produced and directed, and 
leading parts were taken by Allen 
Gildersleeve, Katherine Hilgenberg, 
French Tickner, Robert Oliver and 
others. 

Music for voice and string quartet, 
most of it of a slow and lugubrious 
character, was the novel feature of 
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the June 9 concert in Schoenberg 
Hall, with the Paganini Quartet sup- 
plying the accompaniments and play- 
ing on its own Haydn’s Quartet Opus 
76, No. 5, and the Quartet No. 1 by 
Albert Ginastera. Allen Géilder- 
sleeve, baritone, sang Barber’s “Dover 
Beach,” and Eva Gustavson, mezzo- 
soprano, was the soloist in Respighi’s 
“Il Tramonto” and Bach’s Cantata 
No. 53, “Schlage doch, gewiinschte 
Stunde”. 

The final concert of the orchestra 
in Royce Hall on June 16 had three 
conductors: Igor Stravinsky, Robert 
Craft and Franz Waxman. Stravinsky 
led the first local hearing of his one- 
act opera buffa “Mavra”, an uncom- 
monly silly little plot with a great 
deal of clever and dexterous writing, 
which Stravinsky conducted with his 
usual spirited incisiveness. William 
Melnitz staged the opera and the four 
excellent voices were those of Marni 
Nixon, Katherine Hilgenberg, Phyllis 
Althof Brill and Richard Robinson. 
Mr. Stravinsky was also to have con- 
ducted his “The Faun and the Shep- 
herdess”, Opus 2, a cycle of three 
songs after Pushkin, but turned over 
the task to Mr. Waxman. Marina 
Koshetz was the soloist. Mr. Craft 
led the orchestra in Webern’s orches- 
tration of a set of German Dances 





Richard Carter as 
the Beast in a 
performance of 
“Beauty and the 
Beast” by the San 
Francisco Ballet 





by Schubert, in Webern’s Five Pieces 
for string orchestra, Opus 5, original- 
ly for string quartet and the com- 
poser’s first atonal music (though 
mild compared to his later develop- 
ments), and Haydn’s “Clock” Sym- 
phony. 

A bill of three one-act operas— 
Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”, Hinde- 
mith’s “Hin und Zuriick” and Pergo- 
lesi’s “La Serva Padrona”—was given 
by the Los Angeles City College 
Workshop on June 7. Hugo Strelit- 
zer, Leonard Stein and Natalie 
Limcnick conducted. 

Other events have been a recital 
by Patricia Brinton, soprano, Schoen- 
berg Hall, June 6; the Pacific Art 
Quartet in the Eight O’Clock Con- 
certs series in Schoenberg Hall, May 
26; the Spanish American Ballet of 
Victor Moreno and Julio Torres, 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre, June 14; and 
a surprisingly good performance of 
“La Traviata” by the Los Angeles 
Civic Grand Opera Association in 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre, June 13, with 
leading roles sung by Josephine Lom- 
bardo, Carl Olsen and John Lom- 
bardi. —aAlbert Goldberg 


Guild Opera Marks 
Tenth Anniversary 


Los Angeles. — The ever-present 
dream of every Los Angeles opera- 
lover is that in the near future the 
city will have a fine new opera house. 
When that time finally comes, the 
thousands of residents of the city who 
support productions of grand opera 


Franz Waxman (right), director and founder of the Los Angeles Music 
Festival discusses programs with guest conductors Robert Craft and Igor 


Stravinsk 








will be handsomely augmented by a 
specially-conditioned multitude of 
ticket buyers. 

The spring of 1958 marked the 10th 
season for The Guild Opera Company 
which has presented operas almost 
exclusively for the young people of 
Los Angeles’ schools. Upwards of a 
half million children now have been 
introduced to grand opera which is 
a record unexcelled by any other city 
in the United States. 

The primary aim of Guild Opera 
has been constantly to adhere to the 
very highest standards for every 
phase of production. Visually, the sets 
and costumes are especially designed, 
and musically, the operas are sung 
by the finest resident singers. They are 
sung in English and the audiences are 
trained in the story and music long 
before they arrive at Shrine Audi- 
torium. 


Top Directors 


From the beginning, top directors 
and conductors have guided the pro- 
ductions, among them Richard Lert, 
Jan Popper and Wolfgang Martin. 
For the past four years, John Barnett, 
associate conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, has been musi- 
cal director, and for eight years Carl 
Ebert has been artistic director. 

When Carl Ebert accepted his 
present post as director general of 
the West Berlin Municipal Opera, he 
did so with the understanding that 
each spring he be permitted to return 
to Los Angeles to direct Guild Opera. 
The one year he was unable to do so, 
the Guild engaged his son, Peter 
Ebert, who has had noteworthy suc- 
cess at Glyndebourne. There are 
several dozen talented young singers 
in various opera houses in America 
and Europe who were first directed by 
Carl Ebert in Guild operas. 

The orchestra is composed of 
members of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic; the company is completely 
professional, and every member of 
the cast belongs to AGMA. Upwards 
of 500 singers and dancers have been 
employed, briefly but valuably, by 
the Guild 

The organization subsists on an 
annual donation of $25,000 from the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors and from admission tickets 
priced at a modest 80 cents each, 
which is within the reach of almost 
every student. Private donations from 
members of the board of directors 
provide seats for many under- 
privileged. ‘ 

William H. Hartshorn, superintend- 
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ent of music for city schools and C. 
C. Trillingham, superintendent of 
county schools, have believed in the 
educational value of Guild Opera and 
it is largely due to them that Guild 
Opera has existed on student audi- 
ences for 10 years. Recordings of the 
operas and mimeographed stories are 
circulated in the schools so that the 
children are thoroughly familiar with 
the opera they are to witness. The 
audience of 5,000 children is brought 
to the Shrine Auditorium in busses. 
To date, Guild Opera has pre- 
sented “The Marriage of Figaro”, 





“The Abduction from the Seraglio”, 
“Hansel and Gretel”, “Cinderella”, 
and “The Bartered Bride”, with an 
average of 12 performances each 
year for 10 years. — 

Up to now, the children have come 
from elementary and junior high 
school grades, but, following a plea 
by Dr. Ebert this spring, Guild direc- 
tors hope to include performances in 
the future for high school and college 
students at the same low prices. Guild 
Opera hopes eventually to provide 
performances for children and par- 
ents together. 


Copland Again Conducts 
Ojai Festival Symphony 


Ojai, Calif—Ojai’s 12th annual 
festival occupied the weekend of May 
23, 24, and 25 with five concerts. 
Afternoon events were held in the 
new bowl in Ojai Civic Center Park 
and evening concerts took place in 
Nordhoff Auditorium. For the second 
consecutive season Aaron Copland 
was the conductor of the Ojai Festival 
Symphony Orchestra, consisting of 
Los Angeles studio musicians, and 
each program contained one or more 
of his compositions as well as other 
contemporary novelties. 

The novelty of the opening pro- 
the afternoon of May 23 was 
Smit’s Capriccio for string 

orchestra, composed for the festival 
at the invitation of Mr. Copland. The 
work was written in memory of 
Tchaikovsky and the three sections 
are a Ricercar, a fugal fantasy built 
on two subjects; an Introduction, 
Theme and Variations, the theme 
borrowed, though slightly altered, 
from “The Sleeping Beauty”, and a 
concluding Epilogue which returns to 
the first subject of the Ricercar. Also 
on this program were Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso in A minor, Bach’s Con- 
certo in C minor for violin and oboe, 
with the solo parts played by Dorothy 
Wade and Bert Gassman, Copland’s 
“Quiet City”, and Bartok’s Diverti- 
mento for string orchestra. 


Ventura College Participates 


The evening concert of May 23 
consisted mainly of choral works sung 
by the Ventura College Concert En- 
semble and Chamber Singers, George 
Holgate director. Important items 
were Stravinsky’s “Three Sacred 
Choruses”, Copland’s “In the Be- 

” and Bach’s Cantata No. 106, 

Zeit is der allerbeste Zeit.” 

There were also shorter works by 

Schutz, Morley and East, as well as 

Bach’s Trio Sonata for two flutes and 

continuo, played by Arthur Gleghorn, 

Archie Wade, Ralph Linsely and 
Adolphe Frezin. 

The afternoon concert of May 24 

was distinguished by the West Coast 

ere of Alexei Haieff’s Concerto 
and orchestra, brilliantly 
Played by Leo Smit, and the West 
Coast premiere of Copland’s Orches- 
tral Variations. Robert Ryan, movie 
actor, was the narrator for Copland’s 

‘A Lincoln Portrait”, and Mr. Cop- 
land further conducted the overture 
to Rossini’s “La Scala di Seta” and 
Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Couperin”. 

Copland’s “Vitebsk” was played on 
the evening of May 24 by the Im- 


contributed Beethoven’s “Archduke” 

Trio and Brahm’s Trio in B major, 
on 

: and’s increasing mastery 

of the conducting art was evidenced 

i a beautifully realized reading of 

s Symphony No. 28 in C 
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major, K. 200, his own tricky “Short 
Symphony”, and a mellow perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, at the final outdoor 
concert on May 25. The soloist was 
Grace Bumbry, a 21 year old mezzo- 
pupil of Lotte Lehmann, 
who sang Mahler’s “Kindertoten- 
lieder” with fine musical insight and 
considerable vocal resource though 
some of the music was uncomfortably 
low for the voice. She also scored 
markedly with Copland’s “Five Old 
American Songs”, of which the final 
one had to be repeated by audience 
insistence. —aAlbert Goldberg 


Graham-Lujan Joins 
Bay Area Ballet Staff 


San Francisco—The Bay Area 
Ballet, at the conclusion of its 9th 
Ballet Preview, announced the acqui- 
sition of James Graham-Lujan as 
artistic director. Formerly associated 
with the San Francisco Ballet and 
responsible for the improved libretto 
of that ballet’s now famous “Nut- 
cracker”, Graham-Lujan is a valuable 
asset to this co-operative group or- 
ganized to provide a showcase for 
choreographers and dance oppor- 
tunities for its members and their 
advanced students. 

Carolyn Parks, Leona Norman, 
Vern Nerden and Guillermo del Oro 
were founders and choreographers 
for their initial season of monthly 
programs in the Marines Memorial 
Theater. 


Messiaen Novelty Played 
The Chamber Music Arts Society 


had more to commend it than the 
other works: Robert Helps’ Trio for 
piano, violin cello (1957), Milton 
Babbitt’s Three Compositions for 
Piano; Jack Holloway’s Violin-Piano 
Sonata No. 2 (1957) or Leland Smith’s 
String Trio (1955). 

Nevertheless, the audience of 
youthful composers and their de- 
votees gave enthusiastic applause to 
everybody and everything. The play- 
ers were Robert Gross and Bernhard 
Abramowitsch for the sonata; Nathan 
Rubin, and Cicely Edmunds, violin- 
ists; Mary James, violist; Bonnie 
Hampton, ‘cellist, and Marvin Tartak, 
pianist. 

Recitals have also been given by 
Phalen Tassie (contemporary Ameri- 


Sarah Caldwell, artistic director of the Boston 


can songs); Eugene Gash, pianist; and 
the San Francisco Medical Society 
Symphony Orchestra, Sol Josepf, con- 
ductor. 

Three Bach Festival programs by 
the San Francisco Bach Choir, under 
the direction of Waldemar Jacobsen, 
marked the Choir’s 22nd annual fete. 
Instrumental soloists were partici- 
pants among them Wanda Krassoff, 
pianist; and David Schneider, violinist. 

The San Francisco Symphony 
Foundation presented $22,000 to the 
senior Symphony Association as the 
result of this year’s membership drive. 
Half the sum goes into an endow- 
ment fund, the other half into the 
operating fund for meeting current 
expenses. —Marjory M. Fisher 


, Opera Group, receives 
a cake from (left to right) Donald Gram, James Billings, David Lloyd, 
and Norman Kelley in celebration of the group’s debut 


New Boston Opera Group 
Performs Offenbach Work 


Boston. —It took the age of the 
sputnik to bring about the revival of 
musical extravag 
“The Trip to the Moon” which / 


presented Frealon N. Bibbins, clari- 7 premiere- by the new Boston Opera 


netist; Ernest Michaelian, violinist; 
Tadeusz Kadzielawa, ‘cellist and 
Douglas Thompson, pianist, in an 
interesting program which featured 
Messiaen’s “Quartet for the End of 
Time”. Milhaud’s Suite for violin, 
clarinet and piano (1936) which was 
a gay French humoresque type of 
thing, and Martinu’s Sonata No. 2 
for ’cello and piano were also enjoy- 
able features of this program which 
began less convincingly with Beetho- 
ven’s Variations for piano, violin and 
’cello, Op. 121. 

The California String Quartet con- 
cluded its season with Boccherini’s 
Quintet for Guitar and String Quartet, 
with Robb Brown as guitarist. It had 
charm. The Quartet also scored with 
Smetana’s Quartet No. 2 and Leon 
Kirchner’s String Quartet No. 2 
which was probably the most inter- 
esting and acceptable (at first hearing, 
anyway) of the many modern quartets 
introduced here during the season. 

There was nothing immediately 
acceptable about any of the works on 
the Composers’ Forum program 
despite the excellent players perform- 
ing it. Lawrence Moss’ String Quartet 


Group as its contribution to the Bos- 
ton Arts Festival on July 18 to 21. 

A 54-degree temperature and an 
intermittent drizzle fended off with 
newspapers and raised umbrellas did 
not deter several hundred Bostonians 
from cheering on the 80-year-old 
musical fantasy based upon a Jules 
Verne idea which relates the story 
of the earth-prince who has fallen in 
love with the Lady in the Moon, 
whom he has discerned through his 
telescope. He prevails upon his father, 
the king, to have the remarkable sci- 
entist, Dr. Blastoff, construct a moon- 
rocket in which the three of them take 
off to explore the satellite. 


Libretto Is Amusing 


The moon turns out to be ruled by 

ing Cosmos, a happy blusterer of 
the Eric Blore genre, and his shrew- 
ish queen, Popotte. They have a 
capricious and somewhat raucous 
daughter called Fantasia who is the 
earth-prince’s Lady in the Moon and 
she quickly reveals that moon people 
have no knowledge of the emotion 
called love. Prince Caprice gives her 
a bite of an apple so that she may 





ow the taste of love, and the two, 
now ardent lovers, are banished forth- 
with to the cold, dark side of the 
moon. By the final curtain, all com- 
plications have, of course, been re- 
solved and love carries the day. 

The Opera Group was fortunate 
enough to find in the Boston Public 
Library two books, once the property 
of the manager of the Theatre de la 
Gaite in Paris where the work was 
first performed, which contain cos- 
tume plates in color, scenic sketches 
of the original production, and a rare 
manuscript of the original libretto. 
The English adaptation, with several 
appropriate topical allusions of cur- 
rent vintage, was made by Sarah Cald- 
well, who also staged and conducted 
the performance, in collaboration with 
Clyde Grisby and Eugene Haun. 


Cast and Production Good 


“Le Voyage dans la Lune” cer- 
tainly is not the best of Offenbach, 
but it is typical. The book is satirical- 
ly engaging, the tunes are gay and 
winsome, and, in combination with a 
good cast and a good production, they 
make a fool-proof combination for 
an entertaining evening. 

This presentation had all the neces- 
sary ingredients. With the invaluable 
assistance of his source material, Rob- 
ert Fletcher created sets and costumes 
which, though simple and unpreten- 
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tious, are completely evocative of the 
Victorian spirit of the work—naively 
literal, yet decorative and amusing. 
The cast does more talking and 
acting than singing, and the bevy of 
American opera singers proved heart- 
eningly good in this unaccustomed 
business. Excellent diction and a real 
flair for comedy were displayed by 
Norman Kelley as Dr. Blastoff; Don- 
ald Gramm as V’lan, the earth king; 
David Lloyd, as Prince Caprice; James 
Billings as the moon king; Wilma 
Spence as the moon queen; and Ade- 
laide Bishop as Princess Fantasia. 
Other important roles were ably filled 
by John King, Clifford Crowther, 
Merle Puffer, Jean Kraft and Richard 


Gilley. Charming ballet interludes 
were provided by the Robert Joffrey 
Theatre Ballet. : 

Miss Caldwell, conducting in an 
overcoat, pulled her performers 
through with remarkable aplomb, 
considering the all but impossible 
weather conditions. Some of her or- 
chestra musicians actually were play- 
ing under umbrellas. 

“The Trip to the Moon”, is a good 
show on all counts. I predict that it 
will have many more performances in 
Boston following the Arts Festival, 
and I strongly urge that the Opera 
Group consider bringing the produc- 
tion to New York where I think it 
would be a natural for the City 
Center. —Ronald Eyer 


American Symphony League 
Holds National Convention 


Nashville, Tenn.—The American 
Symphony Orchestra League now 
represents more than two thirds of 
the number of orchestras in the 
United States and Canada, it was 
announced in Nashville by the 
League’s Executive Secretary, Helen 
M. Thompson. The report of in- 
creased membership was made by 
Mrs. Thompson to the annual con- 
vention of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. The report showed 
membership increases in five categor- 
ies of orchestra memberships and six 
organization categories. The largest 
increase, 66.6% represents member- 
ships of youth orchestras around the 
country. 

Orchestra memberships include 22 
of 28 major symphonies in the 
United States and Canada; 10 metro- 
politan orchestras; 286 community 
orchestras; 15 youth orchestras and 
54 college symphony orchestras. 

Additional League memberships 
come from Women’s associations, 
libraries, colleges, business firms, and 
arts councils. 


League Helps Workshops 


The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, with headquarters in 
Charleston, W. Va., sponsors work- 
shops, supplies technical information, 
conducts surveys and acts as an in- 
formation clearing house for League 
members in the United States and 
Canada. 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League has presented its coveted 
“Distinguished Service Award” to the 
study committee which recently com- 
pleted an exhaustive and highly im- 
portant report devoted to the legal 
establishment and maintenance of a 
symphony orchestra. The award- 
winning report, called a study of 
“Legal Documents of Symphony Or- 
chestras”, has been described as one 
of the most vital studies of its kind 
ever completed and of primary im- 
portance to every symphony orches- 
tra now in existence or about to be 
formed. 

A report of the legal documents 
study was made in Nashville before 
the full convention of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League by Mr. 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum, Trustee, Re- 
cording Industries Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund and a Director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Ros- 
enbaum accepted the League’s “Dis- 
tinguished Service Award” in behalf 


of the study committee. The pre- 
sentation was made by the League’s 
President, John S. Edwards, Man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra at the League’s annual con- 
vention banquet. 

Members of the study committee 
which received the plaudits of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, in addition to Mr. Rosen- 
baum, include Henry B. Cabot, 
President, Trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; Dudley _ T. 
Easby, Jr., Secretary, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City; 
Charles Farnsley, Former President 
Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra 
Association; Charles Garside, Presi- 
dent, Associated Hospital Service of 
New York. 

Chairman of the study committee 
is Mr. Henry Allen Moe, Vice Presi- 
dent, John Simon Guggenheim Mem- 
orial Foundation. 

The study committee on legal doc- 
uments of symphony orchestras was 
organized by the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League with the 
aid of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation “to recommend the forms 
of basic legal instruments for adap- 
tion by any organization dedicated 
to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a Symphony Orchestra 
under laws in force in the United 
States”. 


Previous Award Winners 


Previous recipients of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League’s 
“Distinguished Service Award” have 
included: Ernest La Prade, Director 
of Music Research for the National 
Broadcasting Company and _ super- 
visor of the “Orchestras of the Na- 
tion” program; John B. Ford, Jr., 
President of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra for his “Detroit Plan” for 
stabilizing public interest and enlist- 
ing corporate support of symphony 
orchestras; and Mrs. Merriweather 
Post, Vice-President of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Washington, 
D.C. for her “Music for Young 
America” series of concerts for young 
people paying annual visits to the 
nation’s capital. 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League will hoid its 1959 national 
convention in Phoenix, Arizona, it 
was announced. Representatives from 
more than eight hundred symphony 
orchestras in the United States and 
Canada will meet in Phoenix June 





Moiseyev Company Completes Tour 


The Moiseyey Dance Company 
completed its 11-week tour of the 
United States and Canada with two 
performances at Madison Square Gar- 
den on June 29. At the Garden, as 
elsewhere on its tour, the company 
broke box-office records. It is esti- 
mated that in its 69 performances in 
New York and on the road it was 
seen by 450,000 people and grossed 
over $1,600,000. 

As a farewell, the company ap- 
peared on the Ed Sullivan Show on 
television from 8 to 9 p.m. on June 
30. Even in black and white and with 


camera and space restrictions, the 
irresistible vitality, brilliance, and 
precision of the dancing was vividly 
conveyed and the audience reception 
in the house was tumultuous. Mr, 
Sullivan introduced Igor Moiseyev, 
the founder and director of the com- 
pany, and S. Hurok, the American 
impresario who brought it to Amer- 
ica. Through an interpreter, Mr. 
Moiseyev said that he was happy that 
the American public had given the 
Russian visitors the same warm wel- 
come that the Soviet Union is giving 
American artists. 





11, 12, and 13, 1959. 

Announcement of the League’s 
decision to meet in Phoenix next year 
was made to convention delegates by 
John S. Edwards, President of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League and Manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra. 

Attending the Nashville meetings 
of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League from Phoenix are Mrs. 
G. Robert Herberger, President of 
the Phoenix Symphony Guild; and 
Mr. J. E. Patrick, President of the 
Phoenix Symphony Association and 
Executive Vice President of the Val- 
ley National Bank in Phoenix. 

Before returning to Phoenix, Mr. 
Patrick told the delegates in Nash- 
ville that plans already have been 
made to establish convention head- 
quarters for the American Symphony 
Orchestra League in the Westward 
Hotel next June. 


Mazer Ends Eleventh 
Season in Wheeling 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Henry Mazer 
concluded his eleventh season as con- 
ductor and musical director of the 
Wheeling Symphony Orchestra with 
an exciting pair of concerts in the 
Virginia Theatre on April 23 and 24 
featuring pianist Edward Hausman in 
a brilliant performance of Rachmani- 
noff's Concerto No. 3 in D minor. 
The program opened with Copland’s 
Prairie Night and Celebration Dance 
from the ballet, “Billy the Kid” and 
also listed Haydn’s Symphony in G 
major, No. 88, and Rossini’s Overture 
to “William Tell”. The pair of con- 
certs on March 26 and 27 marked the 
world premiere of Robert Bernat’s 
Fleur-De-Lis Overture. Mr. Bernat is 
a member of the viola section of the 
Wheeling Symphony Orchestra and 
instructor of music at Bethany 
College. His Overture, dedicated to 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, whose 
emblem is the Fleur-De-Lis, was 
warmly received. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in G minor for String Orches- 
tra, No. 6, and Respighi’s Symphonic 
Poem, “The Pines of Rome” were all 
played with the orchestra’s accus- 
tomed finesse. 

The regal appearance in costume, 
and magnificent voice of Jerome 
Hines, bass, singing excerpts from 
Mussorgsky’s opera, “Boris Godun- 
off” was a high light of the season. 
Mr. Hines sang with such dramatic 
power and musical artistry that his 
performance was acclaimed with in- 
tense enthusiasm. He was assisted by 
the Bethany College Glee Club 
which had been trained by George 
Hauptfuehrer. Jennie Tarowsky took 
the part of Feodor. The concert 
opened with “Ein Heldenleben” by 


Strauss, featuring concertmaster Earl 
Summers as violin soloist. 

The Frazier Civic Music Associa- 
tion brought to Wheeling a variety 
of musical offerings at the Virginia 
Theatre. The Brazilian coloratura, 
Rosina Da Rimini pleased with a pro- 
gram ranging from Mozart to con- 
temporary Brazilian songs. Josette 
and Yvette Roman, duo-pianists, 
charmed a large audience with their 
deft ensemble and solo playing. The 
Saint Louis Sinfonietta, Paul 
Schreiber, conductor, concluded the 
Frazier Civic Music Association series 
with a well-balanced program on 
April 18. Mr. Lee Swinson, harpist, 
was heard in Ravel’s “Introduction 
and Allegro” and Mr. Schreiber 
suavely led his Sinfonietta through 
compositions of Mozart, Delius, 
Haydn, Arthur Benjamin, Lehar and 
a group of “show tunes” for encores. 


Guild Offers Series 


The Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling 
concluded their twelfth season with 
Eugene List in “Concerto Festival” 
with the Knickerbocker Players, 
George Koutzen, director, on April 
15 in the Virginia Theatre. Mr. List’s 
playing was superb throughout the 
program which featured Bach’s Con- 
certo No. 1 in D minor for Piano 
and Orchesrta; Piano Concerto by 
Shostakovich; Concerto for Piano and 
Strings (Malediction) by Liszt, and 
Tarantella for Piano and Strings by 
Gottschalk. The program opened with 
Torelli’s Concerto for Trumpet and 
Strings with Albert Ligotti as soloist. 
The Little Gaelic Singers of County 
Derry, Ireland, James McCafferty, 
director, brought a program of inter- 
esting Irish songs, ballads and dane- 
ing when they appeared under the 
auspices of the Fine Arts Guild of 
Wheeling in the Virginia Theatre. 

Dr. Robert Baker, organist of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
and Temple Emanu-El, New York 
City, gave a recital of unusual excel- 
lence and interest under the auspices 
of the Wheeling Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. The 
program featured “Music from 
Baroque Period”; “Music of the 
Spirit”, and “The Colors of the 
Organ”. John K. Zorian gave a pro- 
gram including works by Walter, 
Stanley, Bach, and Delius at College 
Hall, West Liberty. i 

The Civic Oratorio Society, Anna 
Hilton Power, conductor, presented 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ” by 
Haydn. Soloists were Martha Whip- 
key, soprano; Lulu Clarke, contralto; 
S Delbrugge, tenor; and Tom 
Power, baritone. They were accom- 
panied by a quintet of players 
the Wheeling Symphony Orchestra 
and John K. Zorian, organist. 

The Oglebay Singers, Jack Ran- 
dolph, director with Eleanore Bidka, 
accompanist, celebrated Music Week 
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with a concert on May 4. Recognized 
as one of the outstanding choral 

ps of the Ohio Valley area, the 
singers get together in the interest of 
rehearsing and performing good 


s music. — ; 
idly The Wheeling Symphony Society 
tien Training Orchestra, which offers 
Mr young players an opportunity to gain 
ont rience in ensemble playing, gave 
— two concerts this season at Clay 
ican School Auditorium. Sponsored by the 
ner. Woman’s Auxiliary of the Wheeling 
Mr. phony Orchestra, the Training 
_ Orchestra is stimulating interest in the 
that : : 
the of strings and next year will 
wel- offer several string scholarships to 
ving talented pupils. 
“Music Under the Stars” 
ee! Wheeling music lovers have a fine 
es variety of entertainment offered to 
them for this —_ Onley = — 
amphitheatre o ebay Park. Henry 
-_ Mazer, conductor, and the Wheeling 
\cia- phony Orchestra will present 
‘iety their “Music Under the Stars” con- 
‘inia certs on five successive Thursday 
ura, evenings beginning July 10. Soloists 
pro- include The National Ballet; George 
con- Feyer, “Pops” Pianist; Opera High- 
sete i “Gianni Schicchi”, “Young in 
ists, Spirit”, “Peter and the Wolf”; and a 
heir return of Edward Hausman playing 
The Chopin’s Second Piano Cencerto. 
aul Oglebay Institute announces seven 
the summer concerts at the amphitheatre 
cries on successive Tuesday evenings: July 
on 8, “The Theatre Men”; July 15, 
pist, Travelogue by Sir Hubert Wilkins; 
tion July 22, Hilde Gueden; July 29, 
siber “Community Music Night”; August 5, 
ugh The Medleys, duo-pianists; August 
ius, 12, Travelogue by Hal H. Harrison; 
and and August 26, “Opera Night”— 
ores. Verdi’s “Falstaff” by Oglebay Opera 
Workshop under the direction of 
Boris Goldovsky and Leonard Treash. 
lieg —Montana X. Menard 
with ° 
val” Chicago Opens 
\pri Grant Park Concerts 
List’s Chicago.—Reports of open-air con- 


the certs are usually adumbrated by com- 


Con- ments on the weather and on noises 
‘iano other than musical. I shall try to 
) by omit references to either one or the 
and other in this and future reports. I 
and must, however, mention that the 
s by opening concert of the Grant Park 
with Symphony, under the direction of 
and Joseph Rosenstock on June 25, though 
loist. favored by the first and bedevilled by 
unty the second, achieved some excellent 
erty, musical results in the Overture to 
nter- “Benvenuto Cellini”, by Berlioz and 
lanc- in the Brahms Symphony No. 2, in 
the D major. Jorge Bolet, soloist in 
d of Prokofieff's Second Piano Concerto, 
.. played with controlled strength, 
7 agility, and a considerable degree of 


sensitivity. 

In his second concert, on June 28, 
Mr. Rosenstock introduced to Grant 
Park music-lovers the delightful and 
naive Symphony No. 3, in D major, 
by Schubert. The featured soloists 
were the husband-and-wife team of 
Leopold Simoneau, tenor, and Pier- 
ette Alarie, coloratura soprano, in 
Operatic arias and duets. Mr. Simon- 
eau excelled in a musicianly rendition 
f Mozart’s Rondo, “Per pieta, non 
ricercata”, while Miss Alarie, in the 
aria from “Lakme”, by Delibes, had 
some ravishing moments in the “Ou 





” by Va la jeune Indoue”, but she un- 
Vhip- accountably curtailed the “Bell Song” 
-alto; itself, 
Tom In the repeat concert on June 29 the 
com- Smith Singers of Los Angeles, 
from On their way to the Welsh inter- 
estra Rational choral contest, appeared 
after the formal program with a selec- 
Ran- ion of sacred and secular music, 
idka, singing with precision, fidelity to 
Veek Pitch, and impeccable diction. 





duly, 1958 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra returned from its 44-concert 
tour of Europe on July 6, flying here 
directly from Brussels where they con- 
cluded eight weeks of performances 
overseas with a special concert in the 
Grand Auditorium at the World’s 
Fair featuring Van Cliburn as piano 
soloist. 

The red-carpet treatment which the 
Philadelphians received in the iron 
curtain countries was repeated for 
their return. Both the City of Phila- 
delphia and the Chamber of Com- 
merce were on hand at the airport to 
welcome the musical ambassadors of 
good will. 

In a summary statement on the 
— conductor Eugene Ormandy 
said: 

The members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and I have found the 
audiences in Rumania, U.S.S.R. and 
in Poland very enthusiastic and ex- 
tremely intelligent listeners. Many 
people came to our concerts carrying 


Philadelphia Orchestra Returns From Europe 


scores and followed our performances 
diligently, making constant notes. At 
each concert the local conductor or 
critic asked if we had available scores 
of the American works on our pro- 
gram in order that they could follow 
the performance from the printed 
music. 


Communists Clap in Rhythm 


The audiences in each city in the 
Communist countries have a unique 
method of applauding for an encore. 
They clap their hands and stamp their 
feet in rhythm, shouting “bis”, “bis”, 
“bis”, meaning encore. At first we 
were bewildered by the thunderous 
noise, but soon discovered that the 
cries, stamping and clapping became 
louder until we gave them all the en- 
cores we possibly could without tiring 
the orchestra completely. 

Many of the local musicians who 
attended our concerts in the various 
cities followed the members of the 


orchestra to their hotels to question 
them on the number of concerts and 
rehearsals they play, and their life in 
general in the United States. The local 
people also showed great interest in 
examining all our instruments. Our 
colleagues in the orchestra always 
obliged with warm friendship no 
matter how tired they were. , 

It is obvious that the people in 
the Communist countries are starved 
for great music performed by western 
artists. 

Our orchestra is in great form and 
each concert is like a new interpreta- 
tion of the well tried masterpieces, as 
well as the works of the 20th-century 
composers. 

The cries of “bis”, “not enough” 
and “more, more” will ring in our 
ears for a long time, and the enor- 
mous quantity of beautiful flowers 
presented to us after each concert 
will remain with us as one of the 
pleasant memories of our tour be- 
hind the iron curtain. 





Virginia Symphony Ends 
Season with Tour 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia Sym- 
phony, under the direction of 
William Haaker, completed a spring 
schedule during April and May that 
included a tour into six central and 
northern states in addition to its 
usual series of concerts in the Vir- 
ginias. Twenty evening appearances 
and 19 educational young people’s 
concerts took the orchestra into New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and in all, 
the ensemble traveled over 5,000 
miles. 

Mr. Haaker conducted from the 
piano in the Grieg Piano Concerto 
and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie”, 
and his “Love Psalm” for solo clari- 
net, horn, and strings was given re- 
peated hearings. Following a con- 
certo trend in programming, various 
members of the orchestra were fea- 
tured in such seldom-heard works 
as Mozart’s “Concerto for harp and 
flute”, Chabrier’s “Larghetto” for solo 
horn and orchestra, and Fauré’s 
“Elegie” for cello and orchestra. 

Colleges visited on the tour were 
Washington College in Chestertown, 
Md., Emory and Henry College and 
Marion College in Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Community and Civic Music 
associations were represented in the 
itinerary with concerts in Peekskill, 
Cortland, Gloversville, Port Jervis, 
and Wantagh, L. I., N. Y., and west 
to Galion, Greenville, Cuyahoga 
Falls, and Xenia, Ohio, Hazard, Ky., 
and Morristown, Tenn. 


La Boheme At 
Toledo’s Peristyle 


Toledo, Ohio.—A great success in 
the last six Peristyle performances 
was the presentation of “La Boheme” 
by the Toledo Orchestra under the 
direction of Joseph Hawthorne. Hon- 
ors go also to Lester Freedman, pro- 
ducer, and a fine cast, including Rob- 
ert Kern, Robert Williams, Armand 
Brown, Clifford Steele, Henry Rosen- 
blatt, Frances Freedman, and Marilyn 
Krimm. The performance had to be 
repeated the following night. 

The Chicago Symphony under 
Fritz Reiner played works by Proko- 
fieff, Berlioz, Mozart, and Ravel. An- 
other fine concert in the Art Museum 
was that of Erica Morini, who, with 
the able assistance of Leon Pommers 


at the piano, gave an inspired read- 
ing of works by Tartini, Wieniawski, 
Sarasate, and Kreisler. Her interpre- 
tations of Beethoven and Franck 
sonatas were outstanding. 

The Peristyle series closed with an 
exciting evening entitled “Three Piano 
Festival with Orchestra”, featuring 
Luboshutz, Nemenoff, and Goldow- 
sky. The penultimate Gallery Con- 
cert brought the Hollywood Quartet 
for a delightful evening of Haydn, 
Hindemith, and Beethoven. The Pro 
Musica Antiqua was the last Gallery 
visitor. The medieval, Renaissance, 
and Baroque music, which they per- 
form on rare old instruments, are 
perfect foils for the great paintings 
surrounding the audience. 

—Helen M. Cutler 


Sibelius Symphony 
in Radio Premiere 


The late Jean Sibelius’ “Kullervo” 
Symphony will receive its world pre- 
miere broadcast from the 1958 
Sibelius Festival in Helsinki on CBS 
Radio’s “World Music Festivals” on 
Sunday, July 20. Sibelius composed 
this monumental choral symphony in 
1892, when he was 26 years old, 
seven years before his First Sym- 
phony. After its premiere that same 
year, he withdrew the work as “im- 
mature” and never allowed its per- 
formance during his lifetime. 

However, with the consent of his 
widow and daughters, “Kullervo” has 
again been brought to light and will 
be presented in its entirety, uncut and 
unrevised. It will be conducted by the 
composer’s son-in-law, Jussi Jalas, 
with the Helsinki City Symphony, a 
male chorus and two vocal soloists. 
The work, still unpublished, is in five 
movements and is based on the life 
of a mythological hero, as told in the 
Kalavala, national epic of the Finnish 
people. 

CBS Radio’s music director James 
Fassett interviewed the youngest 
daughter of Jean Sibelius and will dis- 
cuss on the broadcast what he learned 
from her about the reasons for the 
revival of “Kullervo.” The composer 
was always sensitive to the reaction of 
public and critics, and wanted to 
avoid comparison of this work of his 
youth to his seven great symphonies 
and many tone poems. However, 
shortly before his death, he said to 
Jalas, “When you give my Kullervo 
Symphony ...” indicating that he ex- 
pected it to be revived and tacitly 
gave his consent. 


Officers Named 
By National Council 


Dallas.—Mrs. Frederick K. Weyer- 
haeuser, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s National Council, has 
been named chairman of national 
activities, at an executive meeting 
held here on May 9. 

DeWitt McLaughlin TerHeun was 
appointed chairman of the Central 
Opera Service. He will be assisted by 
Erich Leinsdorf and John Brownlee 
as chairman and vice-chairman of 
the Central Opera Service Profes- 
sional Committee. Mrs. J. Cheever 
Cowdin, who has been acting chair- 
man of publicity since last January, 
was Officially designated for that post. 
Reappointed to various posts were 
Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas, Mrs. John 
Barry Ryan, Mrs. Louis S. Cates, and 
Howard J. Hook, Jr. 

Syvia J. Tomalin was named act- 
ing director of the National Council. 


Brownlee Urges 
Union Support 


In a speech before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Music Council in 
New York on May 22, John Brown- 
lee, President of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, reported on the 21 
years of the union’s existence. Review- 
ing its achievements, Mr. Brownlee 
went on to urge that all labor organi- 
zations join AGMA in supporting 
musical performances. He pointed out 
that many trade unions have educa- 
tional and sports programs available 
to their members but very rarely do 
they include live musical entertain- 
ment or attendance at operatic, dance 
or concert performances. Mr. Brown- 
lee said AGMA would be happy “to 
join with other unions in developing a 
long-range, creative program to estab- 
lish a close relationship between the 
trade unions and cultural and musical 
organizations”. 


Musicians Fund 
Hears Therapy Report 


At the 26th annual meeting of the 
Musicians Emergency Fund in New 
York City, Mrs. Lytle Hull, president, 
described the program of music ther- 
apy that is carried on by the organi- 
zation. Initiated 13 years ago, the 
program is in effect in over 40 hos- 
pitals in the United States and 
England. 











The Rebuilt Staatsoper in East Berlin 


most of the principal opera houses 

of Europe, beginning at Palermo 
and ending at Covent Garden, has 
provided me with a new and sobering 
perspective of current practices and 
standards in European theatres and 
also a new pair of eyes—and ears— 
with which to appraise our own con- 
duct of operatic affairs in this country. 

I witnessed performances of every 
variety, from Giordano’s “Fedora” 
to Webern’s “Il Cuore”, and from 
run of the mill productions of reper- 
toire pieces to sumptuous special pro- 
ductions, such as Covent Garden’s 
splendorous “Don Carlos” and the 
Komische Oper’s almost indescribably 
delicious production of Janacek’s 
— Schlaue Fiichslein” in East Ber- 
in. 

Opera long has been divided neatly 
in Western Europe into two depart- 
ments — Italian and German. The 
wide-spread destruction of theatres 
during the war, particularly in Ger- 
many, has served to emphasize that 
division. Many bombed-out opera 
houses in both countries (and in Aus- 
tria too) were simply restored more 
or less identically to what they were, 
with certain obviously indicated mod- 
ern improvements backstage provid- 
ing greater mobility of stage ma- 
chinery, the latest in lighting equip- 
ment, the use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision for communication, etc. 


A TWO-MONTH’S trek through 


Huge Operatic Plants 


But in Germany many completely 
new theatres have been built, often 
not even on the site of the old 
theatre, most notable of which are 
those at Cologne, Hamburg and 
Mannheim. Another is still in process 
in West Berlin. These theatres join 
again the battle of architecture and 
theatre mécanique begun by Wagner 
with the creation of the revolutionary 
Festspielhaus at Bayreuth, but al- 
lowed to languish, after that one revo- 
lutionary stroke, from that day to 
this. The new theatres are huge oper- 
atic plants equipped with every con- 
ceivable device for flexibility and illu- 
sion on the stage and luxurious com- 
fort and democratic equality of ac- 
commodations in the auditorium and 
the foyers. 

_ Box seats for the elite are no more, 
sight-lines are perfect; acoustics run 
from good to virtually perfect (in 
some instances, due, perhaps, to the 
severity of the interior lines and the 
paucity of absorbent materials in the 
audience chamber, the sound is so 
bright as to be almost noisy); and the 
vast promenades could not be better 
designed to show off the ladies’ 
frocks. 

In the theatres I visited, however, 
two essentials of a good opera house 
were totally absent—warmth and in- 
timacy. Having just come from the 
plush and gilt coziness of such Italian 
gems as San Carlo, Palermo and La 
Scala, I was, perhaps, more acutely 


Tour of European Theatres 


Brings Questions, Some Answers 
* 


By Ronatp EYER 





aware of the frigidity and remoteness 
of the new German theatres with 
their vast single balconies, square, un- 
ornamented prosceniums, and pale 
icy blue, green and gray decor. 

The intimacy of the Italian thea- 
tres was amusingly demonstrated, as 
if for my particular benefit, at San 
Carlo, which, to my mind, is still the 
most beautiful theatre in Europe. The 
program was—for Naples—a bizarre 
collation of Satie’s “La Morte di 
Socrate”, Webern’s “Il Cuore”, the 
Blacher-Eck “Opera Astratta”, and 
Hindemith’s “Hin und Zuriick”. The 
public was vastly disinterested, and 
the handful that did show up was 
highly critical. In the midst of the 
“Opera Astratta”, some of the audi- 
ence began imitating the ludicrous 
mooing sounds coming from the 
stage, and when the lights came up 
a gentleman in a rear box began to 
excoriate the whole proceeding in 
loud and determined tones. He im- 
mediately was challenged by a gentle- 
man in a box across the theatre from 
him and the two carried on a heated 
exchange for several minutes abetted 
by exclamations of approval or dis- 
approval from others in the audience. 
Eventually the second gentleman rose 
and stalked stiffly to the lounge to 
cool off. 


Intimacy Necessary 


Such an exchange would be physi- 
cally impossible in, say, the Staats- 
oper in Hamburg. It pointed up dra- 
matically the unique intimacy of these 
older theatres, built in the traditional 
Italian horseshoe style. This intimacy 
exists not only between members of 
the audience but between the audi- 
ence and the performers on the stage. 
A sense of closeness and identification 
with the performance is as important 
in the opera house as it is in the 
legitimate theatre or the movie house 
(the enormous picture supplies this 
element in the movie house). 

Since opera houses usually need to 
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The Teatro Massimo in Palermo 


be considerably bigger than play 
houses, a neat architectural trick is 
required to combine intimacy with a 
large seating capacity. The famous 
sleigh-like projections of Hamburg 
and Cologne (also used in Festival 
Hall in London which is not an opera 
house) serve to break up the dreary 
wastes of the balcony and bring part 
of the audience nearer to the stage, 
but they are far from a perfect solu- 
tion to the basic problem. No one, 
so far, seems to have hit upon any 
real improvement upon the old horse- 
shoe plan, and I am bound to agree 
with Rudolf Bing that the new Met- 
ropolitan at Lincoln Square should 
not depart too far from that tradi- 
tion. 


New Techniques Evolving 


The new theatres with their fabu- 
lous stage uipment have invited 
experiment with new techniques of 
production. These run to understate- 
ment and symbolism, rather than 
realism, and rely upon the dramatic 
use of light; bold, but simple, shapes 
and groupings, and liberal use of 
sloping mushrooms, revolving stages, 


steep inclines, etc. Such tools have 
been used masterfully, on occasion by 
Wieland Wagner, Giinther Rennert 
and one or two other ingenious pro- 
ducers. They work best with modern 
operas and with completely fanciful 
things such as Wagner's tetralogy. 
They rarely work with the baroque 
or with distinct period pieces such as 
“Die Meistersinger”, “La Traviata”, 
“Aida” and the like. 


Unspectacular “Aida” 


The “Aida” staged by Erich Bor- 
mann in Cologne, despite the tre- 
mendous dimensions of the stage and 
the versatility of its equipment, was 
completely unspectacular, colorless 
and dumpy. Nothing was accom- 
plished that could not have been done 
just as well on the stage of the New 
York City Center, and the musical 
performance did nothing to enhance 
the occasion. “Otello”, in Hamburg, 
was better, thanks largely to a splen- 
did performance in the title role of 
a remarkable young singer, Wilhelm 
Ernest, who is well on his way 1 
becoming an authentic Heldentenor, 
and a good Desdemona by Edith 
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Lang. But the sets were so barren 
and undramatic that they contributed 
nothing to the production. 

Rennert’s “Magic Flute” at the 
Vienna Staatsoper is witty, charming 
and fast-flowing, though not singu- 
larly novel. It was distinguished 
mainly by Walter Berry’s Papageno, 
which is truly comic without being 
cute and an altogether masterful 
characterization, and by Hilde Gue- 
den’s Pamina and Ludwig Weber’s 
Sarastro. Mimi Coertse was wholly 
unequal to the difficult tasks of the 
Queen of the Night. 


Tietjen’s “Fidelio” Static 


If Tietien’s “Fidelio” at the same 
theatre seemed dark and static, it 
must be allowed that there is little 
to be done theatrically with this 

my affair. One’s spirits were 
lifted considerably, however, by the 
superb performances of Giuseppe 
Zampieri, currently the toast of 
Vienna, as Florestan, Christl Goltz 
as Leonore, and Josef Metternich as 
Don Pizzaro, the conducting of Ru- 
dolf Moralt, and the adroit handling 
of the prisoners’ chorus. 

The Staatsoper’s production of 
“Die Walkiire” which I unexpectedly 
ran into at La Scala was undistin- 
guished scenically, and von Karajan 
had not rehearsed the Scala orchestra 
sufficiently,.but Jean Madeira made 
a regal figure as Fricka in her Scala 
debut, and splendid vocal and dra- 
matic performances were given by 
Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde and 
Hans Hotter as Wotan. 

Some of the best musical produc- 
tions in Europe are to be found at 
the “second” theatres—the Volksoper 
in Vienna, the Komische Oper in 
East Berlin, the Opera Comique in 
Paris. These theatres have a milieu, 
a repertoire and a tradition of their 
own. Without the majesty and ele- 
gance of the grand-opera houses, and 
with a modest admission price, they 
represent the people’s theatre, and 
they specialize in comic opera, oper- 
etta and the smaller, lighter works 
which are inappropriate for the 
grosse Haus. Such perennial Vien- 
nese favorites as Johann Strauss and 
Lortzing are given at Volksoper with 
a zest and an individuality of style 
which are as inimitable as Sachertorte 
and Wienerschnitzel. 

Now celebrated throughout Europe 
is Walter Felsenstein’s fabulous pro- 
duction of Janacek’s “Das Schlaue 
Fiichslein” (translatable awkwardly as 
“The Sly She-Fox”) at the Komische 
Oper in East Berlin. A late work of 
the Moravian master, this musical 
show with some dancing and some 
<0 f (scarcely an opera in the 

x sense) is sheer delight and 
by all odds the best thing currently 
on view anywhere in Germany. Most 
of the characters are forest or barn- 
yard animals and insects and they are 
80 meticulously trained in their roles 
and so imaginatively costumed to 
play against the rich tapestry of the 
orchestral score that the effect is 
almost magical. 


Outstanding German Houses 


Both the Komische Oper and the 
Staatsoper are at once the envy and 
the of other European thea- 
tres. East German government 
is well aware of their propaganda 

ue for communist culture, and 
their producers—Felsenstein in par- 
ticular—can virtually write their own 
ticket. The theatres themselves are 
among the few fully restored public 
buildings in the East Sector of Berlin 
they are luxuriously equipped on 
joth sides of the footlights. Admis- 
in prices are relatively low and 
tickets are not easy to come by on 
short notice. 
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The most lugubrious performance 
of “Don Giovanni” I ever have en- 
countered fell to my lot at the Staats- 
oper. Sung in German (as all opera 
in Germany is), it was given a grim, 
heavily Teutonic interpretation with 
severely simple functional sets in 
stark black and white, drab costumes, 
and a ponderous, formalistic acting 
style all of which evidently was in- 
tended to emphasize the sinister na- 
ture of the central character. 

The singing of Karl Schmitt- 
Walter, as Don Giovanni, Gisela 
Behm, as Donna Anna, Sigrid Ekke- 
hard, as Donna Elvira, and prac- 
tically everybody else in the cast had 
the same gloomy quality, as did the 
conducting of Horst Stein. If it ac- 
complished nothing else, this delib- 
erate distortion of “Don Giovanni” 
illustrated by horrible example that 
Mozart’s Italian operas are indeed 
Italian, and any attempt to make 
them something else is doomed to 
failure. 


Operatic Rivalry 


The West Sector strives valiantly 
to compete with the determined 
rivalry from the other side of the 
Brandenburg gate, but the Stadische 
Oper, directed by Carl Ebert, is seri- 
ously handicapped by a doudy old 
theatre with which it must make do 
until the new opera house is ready. 
Its completion is slated for 1960, but 
Berliners feel that progress with the 
construction has been painfully slow. 
The two jewel-like opera houses are 
the only things in the East Sector 
that outshine anything in the West 
Sector, but West Berliners are im- 


San Francisco 


San Francisco.—San Francisco’s 
36th annual opera season will open 
on Sept. 12 in the War Memorial 
Opera House under the general direc- 
tion of Kurt Herbert Adler with 
Cherubini’s “Medea”, starring Eileen 
Farrell in the title role. It will be a 
San Francisco premiere. 

This will be: the longest season in 
the San Francisco Opera Company’s 
history, with an additional perform- 
ance scheduled for all three subscrip- 
tion series. The regular Tuesday- 
Friday society audience will have 11 
instead of 10 performances. The 
Thursday night and Saturday night 
series will each consist of six instead 
of five performances as in the past. 
The company will play its home city 
through Oct. 23 and then move to 
Los Angeles. 


49 Performances Planned 


As of now, 49 performances are 
scheduled—including those in Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, Pasadena and 
Santa Monica. 

Fifteen operas constitute the sea- 
son’s repertoire. They include the 
American premiere of Carl Orff's 
“The Wise Maiden” (in English) and 
the American stage premiere of his 
“Carmina Burana” which has been 
given here previously in concert 
form. (We had the American pre- 
miere here in that form, too.) 

Verdi’s “Don Carlo” is another 
addition to the repertoire this season 
while “La Boheme”, the most fre- 
quently sung of all operas here, will 
be d with a new production 
designed by George Jenkins. 

Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride” 
will be revived in English and Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser”, Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” and Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” 
(as a double bill) “Manon” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro” are also on the 


list of revivals. 
“Rigoletto”, “Barber of Seville”, 


patient to catch up and surpass in 
that area as well. 

Fermentation.is in the operatic air 
throughout Europe. In some places 
new wine is being poured into old 
bottles; in other places even the old 
bottles are being cast aside in favor 
new and completely different con- 
tainers. Sometimes the technicians in 
their ultra-modern palaces seem like 
children confronted with a new toy 
which they don’t know quite what to 
do with. There are many false starts 
and meaningless innovations. On the 
other hand there are some fine, fresh 
conceptions which may lead to star- 
tlingly different, but sound, methods 
of producing modern opera in a 
modern world. 


Metropolitan Compares Well 


Considering the inadequacies of its 
theatre, our own Metropolitan, in 
many of its new productions, comes 
off with high marks in my book in 
comparison to what is being done 
with infinitely superior tools in 
Europe. How much higher marks 
may be achieved when the new Met- 
ropolitan comes into being is any- 
body’s guess, but for the present we 
have no reason to feel inferior or to 
be apologetic about opera in Amer- 
ica. Our New York, San Francisco 
and Chicago productions, on an aver- 
age, are among the finest in the 
world, and some productions in 
smaller centers are several cuts above 
the routine offerings in the great 
state-supported theatres abroad. 

I am convinced also that we should 
be cautious about emulating the new 
German theatres architecturally. Cer- 


tainly we should give top priority to 
the spacious, fully equipt stage, as 
they do (ideally, the backstage area 
should be about twice that of the 
auditorium) and, above all, we 
should make sure that the stage has 
ample depth. How the tradition of 
the shallow stage got started in this 
country I do not know, but it is a 
serious and irremediable mistake. 
There are many effects of perspective 
and layout, particularly in produc- 
tions of a spectacular nature, which 
are simply impossible to achieve on 
our shallow stages. There is not an 
indoor stage in America where such 
things as “Aida” or “Die Walkiire” 
can be mounted with the grandeur 
in depth which makes them so much 
more impressive in almost any 
European theatre. By the same 
token, productions coming here from 
Europe, especially ballet, often have 
to be revised and “flattened” to fit 
our dimensions. 
Atmosphere Is Cold 

But we should be wary of the cold, 
remote atmosphere of the new audi- 
toriums. Most of the opera reper- 
toire, after all, is in high baroque or 
romantic style and becomes incon- 
gruous in an ultra-modern setting. To 
overcome this palpable incongruity, 
some European producers have at- 
tempted to turn the tables by stream- 
lining the operas to fit the decor—an 
expedient that rarely works. Usually 
it merely compounds the difficulty. 
Period pieces need period settings— 
on both sides of the footlights—and 
we will do well, I think, to bear this 
strongly in mind in planning our lyric 
theatres of the future. 


Plans Longest Opera Season 


“Tl Trovatore”, and “Forza del 
Destino” complete the season’s reper- 
toire. 

Except for “The Barber” to be 
given on the Saturday night series 
only, and “Rigoletto” on the Thurs- 
day night, all operas will be given on 
the regular subscription series and the 
new ones repeated for the popular 
series audiences. 

Singers coming for American de- 
buts include Eugenia Ratti, Italian 
soprano; Sebastian Feiersinger, Ger- 
man tenor; Ernest Blanc (French) and 
Rolando Panerai (Italian) baritone; 
Keith Engen, American-born bass- 
baritone; Giuseppe Modesti (Italian) 
and Arnold Van Mill (Dutch) basses. 

San Francisco Opera debuts will be 
made by Lisa Della Casa, Christl 
Goltz and Joan Moynaugh, sopranos; 
Irene Dalis, Grace Hoffman and 
Cecelia Ward, mezzo-sopranos. 


Returning Artists 


Artists recently absent from the 
company who will return are Jussi 
Bjoerling, Frank Guarrera, Louis 
Quilico and Giorgio Tozzi. 

Repeaters from last year are so- 
pranos Eileen Farrell, Leonie Rysa- 
nek, Leyla Gencer, Leontyne Price, 
Elisabeth Schwartkopf, Sylvia Stahl- 
man; Claramae Turner, and Kather- 
ine Hilgenberg, mezzo sopranos; 
tenors Richard Lewis, Gianni Rai- 
mondi, Gene Tobin, Raymond Man- 
ton, Cesare Curzi, Howard Fried and 
Virginio Assandri; baritones Ralph 
Herbert and Colin Harvey; Carl 
Palangi, Lorenzo Alvary and Harold 
Enns, basses. 

Two conductors will make their 
American debuts during the season: 
Jean Fournet of France and Leopold 
Ludwig of Germany. Returning for 
conductorial assignments is Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli. 

Glauco Curiel returns to the staff 
of assistant conductors on which the 


American, Lee Shaynen, will serve 
for a first time as will Felix Popper. 
Others on that roster are Rudoph 
Fellner, Marcel Frank, Otto Guth, 
Armando Romano, and Gianni Lazz- 
ari, choral director for the company. 

A new Italian stage director, Enrico 
Frigerio, and Paul Hager (returning 
for a fifth consecutive season) share 
the stage direction assignments. 

Choreographers will include Lew 
and William Christensen of the San 
Francisco Ballet and Ghita Hager 
who also helps her husband in the 
staging. Madi Bacon’s Boys Chorus 
will participate and Dora Di Tano is 
official accompanist for chorus and 
company members. William Crocken 
is production coordinator and Mat- 
thew S. Farruggio functions as com- 
pany coordinator. Etione Barone con- 
tinues as stage manager. 


Ponnelle To Design 


Sets and costumes for the Orff 
operas will be by the French designer, 
Jean-Pierre Ponnelle. Their produc- 
tion will be executed in the opera 
shops under supervision of Waldemar 
Johansen, new art director and 
designer-in-residence. Mr. Johansen 
is also in charge of the “Medea” and 
“Bartered Bride” productions. 

The “Don Carlo” sets are being 
loaned by the Chicago Lyric Opera, 
which will borrow some of ours as 
an exchange courtesy. 

Two student matinees will be spon- 
sored this year by the San Francisco 
Opera Guild. 


Opening Night Cast 


So far only the first night cast has 
been announced: Eileen Farrell, Syl- 
via Stahlman, Claramae Turner, 
Richard Lewis and Giuseppe Modesti. 
Conductor will be Molinari-Pradelli; 
the stage director, Paul Hager. Chore- 
ography will be by William Chris- 


tensen. —M. M. F. 
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Rodzinski Slated 
For Chicago Opera 


Chicago.—The Chicago Lyric Op- 
era has announced in part operas and 
principals for the coming season, be- 
ginning on Oct. 10 with Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff”, conducted by Tullio Serafin, 
with Renata Tebaldi, Giulietta Simio- 
nato, and Tito Gobbi in leading roles. 
Other Italian operas will include 
“Aida”, with Leonie Rysanek, Miss 
Simionato, and Jussi Bjoerling, who 
sings Rhadames for the first time in 
the United States; “Madama Butter- 
fly”, with Miss Tebaldi and Giuseppe 
di Stefano. 

Artur Rodzinski will conduct two 
major works: “Tristan und Isolde”, 
with Birgit Nilsson; Karl Liebl, who 
sang “Tannhauser” under Mr. Rod- 
zinski’s baton recently in Europe, 
Walter Cassel, and William Wilder- 
man; and “Boris Godunoff”’, with 
Boris Christoff, Fernando Corena, 
and Mr. Wilderman. Christa Ludwig, 
who was to have sung in both operas, 
has cancelled her appearances; no 
substitute has at present been an- 
nounced. 


Carol Fox, general manager, has 
engaged Pino Donati as musical 
assistant to be in charge of all back- 
stage operations. Mr. Donati had con- 
siderable experience as a supervisor 
of operatic productions in Italy and 
elsewhere before coming here; he is 
the composer of two operas, “Corra- 
dino lo Svevo” and “Lancillotto del 
Lago’. —H. T. 


Philadelphia Plans 
Handel Celebration 


Philadelphia.—The first Philadel- 
phia appearance of the renowned 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir will be a 
highlight of the 59th season of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The Salt Lake 
City choristers will be heard here in 
the orchestra’s first performance of 
me “Messiah”, on Oct. 31 and 

ov. 1. 


Excerpts of the great oratorio have 
been given here and the Mormon 
Choir linked forces with the Phila- 
delphians in the Salt Lake City Tab- 
ernacle in 1936 for a performance 
of the “Hallelujah” Chorus, a mem- 
orable event of the Orchestra’s first 
transcontinental tour. Soloists will 
be Leontyne Price, soprano; Martha 
Lipton, contralto; Davis Cunning- 


ham, tenor, and William Warfield, 
baritone. 


Berlioz Oratorio Listed 


_ Another special event of the com- 
ing season and another Academy 
first for the orchestra wili be the 
full-length performance of Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust”. Like the 
Handel oratorio, only excerpts from 
the Berlioz work have been given 
here. The “Damnation of Faust” was 
given in its entirety, however, at the 
University of Michigan Music Fes- 
tival, Ann Arbor, in May 1952, with 
Thor Johnson conducting. The vocal- 
ists will be Janice Harsanyi, soprano; 
David Poleri, tenor; and Martial 
Singher, baritone, with the support 
of the Temple University Choirs. 
Sir John Barbirolli, Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Paul Paray of the 
Detroit Symphony will appear as 
guest conductors. The appearance 
will be Sir John’s first with the or- 
chestra. William Smith, assistant 


‘return after his 


conductor, will also direct a pair of 
concerts. 

Leonard Pennario will make his 
local debut with the orchestra in 
November. Returning favorites in- 
clude Louis Kentner, Philippe Entre- 
mont, Robert Casadesus and Rudolf 
Serkin. Also listed on the roster of 
soloists are violinists Zino Frances- 
catti, Nathan Milstein and Erica 
Morini; baritone Gerard Souzay and 
two artist members of the orchestra, 
John de Lancie, oboe, and Lorne 
Munroe, ’cello. 

The season opens Sept. 26-27 and 
concludes April 24-25. Mr. Ormandy 
and the orchestra will make an 
eight-concert tour of New York 
State and Connecticut in October. A 
two-week trip in February will take 
them as far South as Chattanooga, 
returning with concert stops in Ohio 
and at Penn State University. At the 
close of the Academy season the 
orchestra will again go west to play 
the University of Michigan Music 
Festival at Ann Arbor. 


New Conductors 
To Visit Cleveland 


Cleveland.—The 41st season of 
The Cleveland Orchestra will again 
be notable for the variety of reper- 
tory offered and important acoustical 
improvement will have been made in 
Severance Hall. George Szell will be 
on the podium for 18 of the 24 pairs 
of concerts; Robert Shaw, associate 
conductor will lead four. Two fam- 
ous conductors will make their 
American debuts here: Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski, conductor of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic, and the inter- 
nationally-known Frenchman, Jean 
Fournet. Both will bring new works 
from their countries. 

The 150th anniversary of the 
death of Haydn will be observed by 
the first performance at Severance 
Hall of “The Creation”, with Mr. 
Shaw conducting the Cleveland Or- 
chestra Chorus with distinguished 
soloists, and the 200th anniversary 
of Handel’s death by the revival of 
several of his instrumental works. 
The “Requiem” by Berlioz, led by 
Mr. Szell, will be heard for the first 
time in Cleveland. Artur Rubinstein 
will appear as soloist in two non- 
subscription concerts, for which sub- 
scribers will have priority. 

New Soloists Awaited 

New to Severance Hall will be 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone; 
and Leopold Simoneau, tenor. The 
American composer-pianist, Lukas 
Foss, will perform his own Second 
Piano Concerto. Clifford Curzon will 
sabbatical year; 
Rudolf Serkin, Robert Casadesus and 
Leon Fleisher will make their annual 
appearances, and Guiomar Novaes, 
Nathan Milstein, Zino Francescatti, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Mischa Elman and 
Leonard Rose will again be heard. 
Soloists from the ranks of the or- 
chestra will be Josef Gingold, con- 
certmaster, Anshel Brusilow, asso- 
ciate concertmaster, and Marc Lif- 
schey, principal oboist. 

In February and March, 1959, The 
orchestra will return to Carnegie 
Hall, New York, for another series 
of three concerts. 

The live televising of a week of 
children’s concerts and the 20 CBS 
broadcasts of the orchestra on Sat- 
urday nights (reaching 79 cities all 
over the nation) have brought fur- 


ther acclaim to the orchestra during 
its Fortieth Anniversary Season. The 
European tour, the Carnegie Hall 
series, and the ambitious commis- 
sioning program of the year, offering 
world premieres of nine new works, 
have been other highlights of the 
memorable season. 


National Symphony 
Increases Concerts 


Washington, D.C.—The National 
Symphony Orchestra with Howard 
Mitchell as music director announced 
its series for the 1958-59 season, 
which will be increased by an addi- 
tional pair of concerts. 

The series will also present the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Boston 
Symphony, and the New York City 
Ballet, accompanied by the National 
Symphony. John Barbirolli will be 

est conductor with the National 
ymphony, and Robert Shaw is to 
direct one of the Boston Symphony 
concerts here. 

Soloists will include Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy, Russian pianist, Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, Mischa Elman, Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Myra Hess, Jorge 
Bolet, Zino Francescatti, the Bach 
Aria Group, and the Choir of How- 
ard University, directed by Dean 
Warner Lawson. 


New York To Enjoy 
Novel Experiments 


For the New York Philharmonic’s 
117th season, which opens in Car- 
negie Hall on October 2, a number of 
special works using other than instru- 
mental forces have been scheduled. 
Each of them will receive four per- 
formances. 

As part of a festival commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the death 
of Handel, Musical Director Leonard 
Bernstein will conduct performances 
of two of Handel’s works involving 
chorus and vocal soloists: the “Ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day” with Adele 
Addison, John McCollum and the 
Rutgers University Chorus, and the 
“St. John Passion” with David Lloyd 
and Russell Oberlin among the solo- 
ists, the latter work to be given during 
Holy Week. 

An All-Bach Christmas Program 
under Mr. Bernstein’s direction will 
include the “Magnificat”, with Maria 
Stader and Jan Peerce among the 
soloists. The choruses for the St. 
John Passion and the “Magnificat” 
will be announced later. 

The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
will be conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan during the second of the 
two weeks in which he is guest con- 
ductor. Participating will be the West- 
minster Choir and a quartet of solo- 
ists to be announced. 

Debussy’s opera, “Pélléas et Méli- 
sande”, will be given in concert form 
with Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 
and with Phyllis Curtin (Mélisande), 
Regina Resnik (Geneviéve), Nicolai 
Gedda (Pélléas), Martial Singher 
(Golaud), and Kenneth Smith (Arkel). 





Elgar’s oratorio, “The Dream of 
Gerontius” has been scheduled by Sir 
John Barbirolli. The noted British 
tenor, Richard Lewis, will make his 
first New York appearances singing 
the role of Gerontius. Maureen 
Forrester, Morley Meredith, and the 
Westminster Choir will also take part 
in these performances of the Elgar 
oratorio which has not been heard in 
Carnegie Hall since 1903. 

Each of these special works fits into 
an overall plan which will interrelate 
the Philharmonic programs for the 
entire year. As part of this plan, Mr, 
Bernstein will offer a major view of 
American music from its earliest 
generation of composers to the pres- 
ent, and in addition to works from 
the standard repertoire, both old and 
new, will conduct several “festivals” 
devoted to specific composers such as 
the Handel series mentioned above, a 
Vivaldi series, and others. French 
music will be emphasized by Mitro- 
poulos, British music by Barbirolli, 
Beethoven <znd modern German works 
by von Karajan, and Scandinavian 
music by Schippers. Symphonic works 
from the more standard repertory 
will be substantially represented 
throughout the season. 


Guests To Conduct 
Baltimore Symphony 


Baltimore.—Massimo Freccia, who 
has resigned as music director of the 
Baltimore Symphony, to guest-conduct 
in Europe, will return for the 1958-59 
season as music advisor, and will con- 
duct the first five concerts of the 
regular series, with seven distinguished 
guest conductors for the remainder of 
the season. Peter Herman Adler, Karl 
Boehm, Vladimir Golschmann, En 
rique Jorda, Jean Martinon, Fernando 
Previtali and Thomas Schippers will 
each conduct one concert. d 

Guest soloists for the regular series 
are Eileen Farrell, soprano; pianists 
Alexander Brailowsky, Rudoiph Fir 


kusny, Grant Johannesen and Theo 


dore Lettvin; Isaac Stern, violini 
and Pierre Fournier, cellist. A 
feature of the season will be “Elek 
as by Strauss, presented in concert 


‘orm. 

The Symphony Association expects 
to announce in the near future the 
appointment of an outstanding perma- 
nent music director and conductor 
for the 1959-60 season. 


American Opera 
Outlines Series 


The American Opera Society's 
subscription series during the next 
season will include the first New 
York performance in over a century 
of Bellini’s “I Capuleti ed I Monte- 
cchi”, Rossini’s melodrama sacto 
“Mose”, Cherubini’s “Medea”, Doni- 
zetti's “Anna Bolena”, and Handel's 
“Giulio Cesare”. Among the artists 
scheduled for appearance are Anita 
Cerquetti, Gloria Davy, Eileen Far- 
rell, Leontyne Price, Cesare Siepi, 
Giulietta Simionato, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, and William Warfield. 


} 
Gala “‘Macbeth”’ 
For Metropolitan 


Carl Ebert, internationally known 
stage director and general manager 
of the West Berlin Municipal Opera, 
will direct the first production 
“Macbeth” at the Metropolitan Opera 
during the next season. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos will conduct, Leonard Warren 
will sing the title role, and Maria 
Meneghini Callas is scheduled 1 
appear as Lady Macbeth. 
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Personalities 


Impresario S. Hurok as he received 
the Honorary Doctorate of Humani- 
ties degree from Boston University 


















Artur Rubinstein is greeted by admirers upon his 
arrival at the airport in Warsaw, Poland 


Import Fides Inc. 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner presents 
Licia Albanese with a Proclamation 
declaring the week of June 16, 
1958, as Stadium Concerts Week 






Fay Foto Service Inc. 


Witold Malcuzynski in front of the 
house where Chopin was born in 
Zelazowa-Wola near Warsaw 


ane 6, 


leave for an extended series of appear- 
ances in Israel, which will be followed 
by appearances in Europe. 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch (right) is congratulated by Prime 
— i rf Nobusuke Kishi after a concert at the Osaka 
estiva 


Adele Addison was married to 
lorman Berger on June 29 in Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Berger is associate 
director of prosthetics education at 
New York University. 


Carl Schuricht was awarded the 
Golden Medal of the Austrian Gus- 
tav Mahler Society. Mr. Schuricht is 
the first musician to be distinguished 
by this award. 


Ormandy was named recipi- 
ent of the Distinguished Service 
Award of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. 


Ingrid Haebler, Viennese pianist, 
hes been awarded the “Grand Prix 
du Disque 1958” for her recordings 
of the Mozart Piano Concertos No. 
6and 8. 


Dorothy Kirsten, who appeared at 
the NBC-Television Chevrolet Show, 
8 scheduled to sing “Madama Butter- 

in Cincinnati on July 18 and 20. 


Gabriel Banat, violinist, recently 


duly, 1958 


returned from a concert tour of 
Texas, Colorado, California and Ore- 
gon. Mr. Banat will give a Carnegie 
Hall recital on December 3rd. 


Robert McFerrin, baritone, and 
Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, appeared in 
recital at the Brussels Fair on July 7 
and 14, respectively. In the apprecia- 
tive audience on each occasion was 
Janet Lauren of Concert Associates, 
Inc., managers of both artists. Miss 
Tureck will return to America this 
fall after an absence of several 
seasons. 


Lily Pons departed for France on 
July 2 for concert and opera engage- 
ments. She will return for a series of 
22 engagements in the United States 
beginning in Chicago on Oct. 11, and 
she will again appear at the Metro- 
politan Opera during the second half 
of the season. 


Richard Tucker, who was born in 
Brooklyn, took with him a tree from 
that borough of New York to plant in 
the city of Beersheba, Israel, on the 
tenor’s first visit to Israel where he 





will give concerts the entire month of 
July. 


Robert Casadesus was the only non- 
German musician of international 
standing to be awarded a Brahms 
medal by the city of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in observance of the 125th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth 
last month. 


Kenneth L. Allen, Jr.. of Concert 
Associates, Inc., was married on July 
5 to Mrs. Mary Marshall Damon of 
Suffern, N. Y., at the Navy Chapel in 
Washington, D. C. The couple will 
reside in New York after a honey- 
moon in Mexico City and Acapulco. 


Luboschutz and Nemenoff will 
spend nearly the entire summer at 
their home in Maine. They have 
accepted only one summer engage- 
ment—with the Cleveland Pops on 
July 12, when they will play the 
Mozart Triple Concerto with the con- 
ductor Louis Lane. The duo-pianists 
will begin their annual American tour 
on Oct. 8 in Atlanta. At the end of 
this tour, on March 22, they will 


Herbert von Karajan received the 
Golden Ring of Honor of the Vienna 
Singverein der Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde on the occasion of the 
100th anniversary of its foundation. 
Recently Mr. Von Karajan was also 
honored by the Vienna Philharmonic 
when it bestowed upon him the 
Nicolai Medal. 


Julius Patzak has been conferred 
the 1958 Mozart Medal by the 
Vienna Mozartgemeinde. 


Artur Rubinstein wil! tour Europe 
for the next eight months. He returns 
to the United States in mid-December 
and will give three recitals in Car- 
negie Hall next spring. 


Anthony di Bonaventura has just 
completed his second European tour, 
which included four appearances 
with the Vienna Symphony, under 
Carl Schuricht, and recitals in Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and France. 


Joerg Demus was awarded the 
Bach Medal for 1958 by the Harriet 
Cohen Foundation. 


Anna Moffo was scheduled to ap- 
pear in the Italian premiere of 
“Street Scene”, which was conducted 
by Laszlo Halasz on a radio broad- 
cast over RAI. 


Jonathan Sternberg recently con- 
ducted the Stuttgart Philharmonic. 


Michael Tree, violinist, married 
Marlene Kleinman, a voice student 
at the Curtis Institute, on June 1. 
The next day they departed for Italy, 
where Mr. Tree was scheduled to 
appear at the festival in Spoleto. 


Cesare Siepi, who underwent an 
appendectomy in Milan, Italy, is ex- 
pected to be recovered in time to ful- 
fill his July engagement at the Salz- 
burg Festival. 
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Wilford Joins Columbia 
Theatre Division 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
announces the appointment of Ronald 
A. Wilford as managing director of 
Broadway Theatre Alliance, its theat- 
rical booking subsidiary. Mr. Wil- 
ford, who has had his own theatrical 
and concert agency here since 1953, 
will dissolve the concert end of his 
activities in order to take over the 
new assignment. He will continue as 





Ronald A. Wilford 


the producer and manager of Marcel 
Marceau, French pantomimist. 

Besides bringing Marceau to the 
United States, Mr. Wilford has intro- 
duced such musical figures as Nicolai 
Gedda, Anita Cerquetti and Andre 
Cluytens. In addition, his current 
roster includes Donald Gramm, Cor- 
nell MacNeil, Margaret Harshaw, 
Michael Tree, Byron Janis and the 
New York Pro Musica. A graduate 
of the University of Utah, Mr. Wil- 
ford began his theatrical activities as 
an associate manager of the univer- 
sity’s theatre. 

Broadway Theatre Alliance is pre- 
senting New York theatrical produc- 
tions on the road and is organizing 
theatrical subscription audiences in a 
number of cities that have been 
without regular theatrical presenta- 
tions for many seasons. Recent pro- 
ductions have included “No Time for 
Sergeants”, both touring companies 
of “Auntie Mame”, “Damn Yankees” 
and “Diary of Anne Frank”. Ar- 
rangements have just been made to 
book the national company of “Lil 
Abner” for the forthcoming season. 

_ Offices of Ronald A. Wilford Asso- 
ciates, Inc. will be maintained at the 
present location until the end of the 
1958-59 season by which time all 
current contractual obligations will 
have been concluded. New manage- 
ments of present Wilford artists will 
be announced at later dates. 


Rockefeller, N. Y. Banks 
Aid Lincoln Center 


Contributions of $5,000,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and $1,225.,- 
000 from 17 commercial banks in 
New York to the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts are announced 
by John D. Rockefeller 3rd, president 
of Lincoln Center, and Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the Center’s 
$75,000,000 campaign. These gifts 
bring the total to date to $35,526,000. 
_ While Mr. Rockefeller’s contribu- 
tion represents the largest single gift 
from an individual, the gifts from 
the New York banks, ranging from 
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$10,000 to $250,000, are considered 
particularly significant because, as 
Mr. Francis states, they “far exceed 
any contributions made by corpora- 
tions to the support of the perform- 
ing arts in our nation’s history.” Mr. 
Rockefeller hailed the gifts as “a 
historic recognition on the part of 
business of the importance of the 
arts to the community and to the 
happiness and well-being of its citi- 
zens.” 


Barrett To Launch 
Low Priced Concerts 


The Herbert Barrett Management, 
has scheduled for the 1958-59 winter 
season New York’s first major con- 
cert series for which all orchestra 
seats will be only $5, inclusive of 
Federal tax, for the entire series. 

Four concerts, featuring world- 
famous solo recitalists and a choral- 
orchestral program, will comprise the 
first Herbert Barrett Carnegie Hall 
Subscription Series, with the 1200 
best locations (including all orchestra 
and 2nd-tier box seats) selling at 
$1.50 per concert, tax inclusive, or 
25c less per ticket if the $5 subscrip- 
tion is taken for the entire series. Bal- 
cony seats will be available for as 
little as 50c per concert on series 
subscriptions. 

Opening event will be a recital on 
October 21 by Jennie Tourel. Moura 
Lympany will provide the second re- 
cital in the series on Monday even- 
ing, December ist. On January 12, 
1959, the series will offer the violin- 
ist Joseph Fuchs, giving his first New 
York recital in five years. The con- 
cluding event, on Sunday evening, 


National Concert Managers Greet Van Cliburn 


Washington, D.C.—The May 23 
Van Cliburn concert here coincided 
with the semi-annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Concert Managers. 
Ralph Frost of Tennessee, President, 
presided. Other officers all shown in 
the photo are Aaron Richmond, Ist 
Vice-President; Archie N. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 2nd Vice-President; 
Mrs. S. N. Everts, Syracuse, Treas- 
urer; F. S. Olmsted, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Secretary. The Board had voted by 


March Ist, wili mark the official 
opening of the 1959 New York Han- 
del Festival, commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the composer’s 
death. On this occasion Newell Jen- 
kins will conduct performances of 
Handel’s “Water Music” and “Alex- 
ander’s Feast” with the Clarion Con- 
certs Orchestra and Chorus assisted 
by Joan Marie Moynagh, soprano; 
Charles Bressler, tenor; and Norman 
Farrow, bass-baritone. 


Joan Carroll 
With Ludwig Lustig 


Joan Carroll, coloratura soprano 
of the New York City Opera, has 
joined the Ludwig Lustig Manage- 
ment. Miss Carroll, who appeared in 
Central City, Colorado, last summer 
as Gilda in “Rigoletto”, wiil return 
to the Colorado Festival this summer 
in the title role of Offenbach’s “La 
Perichole”. She will later resume her 
activity with the New York City 
Opera. 


Beatrice Krebs 
Joins Giesen & Boomer 


Beatrice Krebs, contralto of the 
N. Y. City Opera, has signed an ex- 
clusive management contract with 
Eastman Boomer, Vice-President of 
Giesen & Boomer, Inc., whereby the 
management will represent the artist 
in over-all musical activities. Miss 
Krebs will appear with the Birming- 
ham Symphony, Hartford Symphony 
and the New York Oratorio Society 
among other engagements next sea- 
son. 


Cameramen, Inc. 
The Board of Directors of the National Association of Concert Managers 
at a reception following the concert of Van Cliburn in Washington, D. C. 
Seated in front row are Van Cliburn, Mrs. Edna Saunders, and Mrs. S. B. 
Everts. Standing in back row, left to right, are Charles Sink, Jack 
Trevithick, Mrs. Charles Sink, A. K. Gee, Patrick Hayes, Aaron Richmond, 
Ralph Frost, F. S. Olmsted, and Archie N. Jones 


mail to change its meeting from As- 
bury Park to Washington in order to 
be present for the Cliburn concert, 
and were the guests of Mr. Cliburn, 
Columbia Artists Management and 
Patrick Hayes. 

Others attending the meeting and 
the concert not shown in the photo 
were Roland E. Chesley of Utica, 
N. Y. and Mrs. Lillian Powell Bon- 
ney of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Thomas Iannaconne of Rochester, 
New York. 





Frederick Steinway 
Succeeds Greiner 


Henry Z. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, announces that 
Frederick Steinway has been 
pointed manager of the Steinway 
Concert and Artist Department which 
is responsible for maintaining the 
hundreds of concert pianos provided 
by Steinway in musical centres 
throughout the world for the benefit 
of concert artists. 

Frederick Steinway is the fourth 





Frederick Steinway 


son of the late Theodore E. Steinway, 
president of the firm until his retire- 
ment in 1955. Born in New York 
City, he is a graduate of Bard Col- 
lege, saw action in the Pacific theatre 
as an electronics officer, and, 
the war, obtained his MBA degree 
from the graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard. He joined 
the family firm in 1948 as a manu- 
facturing apprentice and, after two 
years as a wholesale representative, 
returned to the factory as assistant 
to the factory manager. 

Mr. Steinway is married and is the 
father of three sons. 


Cologne Opera 
Signs Rosenstock 


Cologne, Germany.—Joseph Rosen- 
stock, former director of the New 
York City Opera Company, has been 
signed as musical director of the 
Cologne Opera for the next two 
seasons. 

The Cologne management stated 
that Mr. Rosenstock will have to fill a 
number of engagements as guest 
conductor in the United States, Japan, 
and Europe, before coming to 
Cologne. He will succeed Otto Acker- 
mann, who will take a similar post 1 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Bloomfield Chosen 
By Rochester Group 


Rochester, N. Y. — Theodore 
Bloomfield has been engaged by the 
Rochester Philharmonic as its pet 
manent conductor, beginning with the 
1959-60 season. The 35 - year- 
American has been conductor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony since 1955 
and will remain in that post 
the coming season. However, he 
conduct several of the Rochester 
harmonic concerts during the 1958 
59 season. 
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The third annual conference for 
Regional Directors of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., was held June 16 and 
17 in the new offices of National 
Artists Corporation in New York with 
Luben Vichey, President of National 
Artists and Civic Concert Service, 


ding. 

At om initial business session, June 
16, Mr. Vichey announced the ap- 
pointment of the four new Division 
Managers: Mrs. Benita Shields, North- 
eastern Division Manager; Roy Wil- 
jams, Southern Division Manager; 
Paul Fairly, Mid-Western Division 
Manager and Robert Misenheimer, 
Western Division Manager. 

The new Regional Directors, ap- 
pointed at the same time are: Greta 
Skoog, Virginia Springgate, Mrs. 
Grace Ruth, John Butler, Mrs. Ros- 
coe Clark and Mrs. Helen Snyder. 
The other Regional Directors are 
Mrs. Eleanor Riley, Mrs. Claire 
Spry, Mrs. Erma Davis and Miss Rae 
Sinclaire. 

Mr. Vichey also announced the 
establishment of a new department 
to handle publicity and public rela- 
ions to be headed by Martha Moore 
Smith. 


More Responsibility for Directors 


These appointments complete his 
plans for a new policy of operation 
for Civic Concert Service whereby 
there will be a broader participation 
in the management of the organiza- 
tion, with increased responsibility for 
divisional and regional managers. 
Assisting Mr. Vichey at subsequent 
business sessions of the conference 
were Thomas Reilly, Treasurer and 
General Administration Manager of 
National Artists and Civic; Jean 
Campbell, Assistant to the President 
in Civic; Mrs. George Brannan, Book- 
ing Director of Civic; Mrs. Helen 
Williams, Director of _ Information 
and Services and Martha Moore 
Smith, Director of Publicity and Pub- 
lic Relations in Civic. 

In announcing the new Divisional 
and Regional Directors as well as the 
plans to establish the new department 
of Publicity and Public Relations, Mr. 
Vichey keynoted the spirit of the 
conference—how to continue “serv- 
icing” the ever growing family of 
Civic Music Associations around the 
country with increased efficiency and 
co-operation. Through the personal- 
ized services of the Division Man- 
agers, Regional Directors, and their 
coordination of activities with the 
New York offices of Civic, better 
services will result to all associations. 
Concrete plans were formulated for 
Many innovations in the field of pub- 


Civic Holds Third Regional Conference 


licity and promotion which will be 
carried out immediately, to be of 
service to those Civic Music cities 
with campaigns scheduled for the fall 
months. 

The highly successful conference 
was brought to a close with a formal 
dinner party for the division man- 
agers and regional directors given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Vichey at their home. 


New Regional Directors 


Mrs. Benita Shields, Northeastern 
Division Manager, from Greensboro, 
N.C., has been with Civic Concert 
Service for four seasons, first as a 
Field Representative, then as a Re- 
gional Director, and has been active 
in the organized audience plan of 
presenting concerts for 12 years. Prior 
to that, she enjoyed an extensive 


concert career as a violinist. Mrs. 
Shield’s area of responsibility in- 
cludes Maine, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Michigan. 

Roy Williams, Southern Division 
Manager, is a native of Louisville, 
Ky. He joined Civic Concert Service 
four years ago as a Field Representa- 
tive and became a Regional Director 
two years later. Previously a singer, 
Mr. Williams has worked in the or- 
ganized audience field for 15 years. 
The states included in Mr. Williams’ 
region are: Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Texas. 

Paul Fairly, Mid-Western Division 
Manager from Wichita, Kansas, was 
Mid-Western Manager for WGN 
Concerts in Chicago and civilian in 
charge of Live Entertainment for 
American Forces in Germany imme- 
diately after the Second War. He was 
a member of the Munich Opera for 
several years and has appeared in 
several USO road shows. Mr. Fairly, 
who joined Civic Concerts three years 
ago, will serve as Manager of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado and New Mexico. 


Robert Misenheimer, Western Di- 
vision Manager and a resident of 
Chicago, Ill., joined Civic Concerts 
three seasons ago as a Field Repre- 
sentative, and a year later became a 
Regional Director. The states in his 
region include Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, British 
Columbia, California, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona. 





Brooklyn Academy 
Offers New Plan 


‘The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
will offer a revolutionary new eight- 
concert “Bonus Plan” for its concert 
schedule during the 1958-59 season, 
according to William McKelvy Mar- 
tin, director. Instead of a fixed sub- 
Scription series with stipulated artists 
and dates, the Academy will present 
twelve special events, and permit the 
Patron to select eight of them. 

Of the twelve, three will be “bonus 
concerts”, performed by Renata Te- 
baldi, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Dame Myra Hess, renowned 

ish pianist, and Marian Ander- 
son, the noted American contralto. 
concert-goer who buys six of the 
femaining nine will be given a free 


duly, 1958 


ticket for two “bonus concerts”. That 
is, he may choose to attend two re- 
citals (by Miss Tebaldi, Dame Myra 
or Miss Anderson) as the Academy’s 
guest. The free seat he receives will 
be in the same location as those he 
buys. 

The nine attractions include Jose 
Iturbi; Roger Williams; the Vienna 
Academy Chorus; Melachrino Or- 
chestra; “Corregidor”, and “Iphigenia 
in Tauris” presented by The Little 
Orchestra Society under Thomas 
Scherman; Varel and Bailly; the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra; and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra. 


City Ballet Picks 
Irving as Conductor 


Robert Irving, for the last ten years 
musical director of England’s Sadler’s 








Bakalar-Cosmo 


Luben Vichey, president of National Artists and Civic Concert Service, 
with Civic officials and new Regional Directors. Front row, from left to 
right: Mrs. Grace Ruth, Luben Vichey, Robert Misenheimer, Mrs. Claire 
Spry, and Mrs. Erma Davis. Rear, from left to right: Mrs. Roscoe Clark, 
Thomas Reilly, Jean Campbell, Mrs. Helen Snyder, Miss Rae Sinclaire, 
Roy Williams, Miss Virginia Springgate, Mrs. Benita Shields, Paul Fairly, 
Mrs. Eleanor Riley, and Miss Greta Skoog 


Bakalar-Cosmo 
Mrs. Benita Shields, North Eastern 
Division Manager 





Bakalar-Cosmo 


Robert Misenheimer, Western Divi- 
sion Manager 


Wells Ballet (now the Royal Ballet), 
has been appointed chief conductor 
of the New York City Ballet. Lincoln 
Kirstein and George Balanchine, gen- 
eral and artistic directors of the com- 
pany, announced that he will prepare 
the orchestra for the fall season, 
which is to run at the New York City 
Center. from Sept. 2 through Oct. 5. 
Mr. Irving is well known here 
through his tours with the English 
company. 


Dirk Sanders Joins 
Mary Martin Tour 


Dirk Sanders, young French dancer 
of Dutch origin, has been engaged to 
appear with Mary Martin during her 
forthcoming debut concert tour in a 
program called “Music With Mary 





Bakalar-Cosmo 
Paul Fairly, Midwestern Division 
Manager 





Bakalar-Cosmo 
Southern Division 


Roy Williams, 
Manager 


Martin.” Mr. Sanders was spotted in 
New York in April by Miss Martin 
and her husband and manager, Rich- 
ard Halliday, when he was dancing 
with Roland Petit’s Ballet de Paris. 
He will appear in several solo num- 
bers and as Miss Martin’s partner in 
some of the final scenes of the pres- 
entation during the 16-week, 50-city 
tour. 


Two Appointments 
By Overture Concerts 


Vancouver, B. C.—Overture Con- 
certs has announced the appointment 
to its staff of Muriel Ffoulkes, of 
Kelowna, B. C.., as field representative, 
and Dorothy Wortman, of Gibson's 
B. C., as Eastern Zone Regional Di- 
rector. 








Here the New York Philharmonic gave two sold-out concerts 


New York Philharmonic 
Triumphs in South America 


On June 16, the New York Philhar- 
monic, with Leonard Bernstein and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, arrived at Idle- 
wild Airport after a seven-week tour 
of twelve South and Central Ameri- 
can countries, sponsored by the 
President’s Special International Pro- 
gram for Cultural Presentations, ad- 
ministered by the American National 
Theatre and Academy. 

At 39 concerts in 21 cities the 
orchestra played to audiences totaling 
more than 200,000 persons. Thou- 
sands also saw and heard the orches- 
tra on television and radio in many 
of the countries visited, with all the 
radio stations of a country carrying 
the Philharmonic program in a num- 
ber of instances. Many thousands 
were turned away from box offices. 
This was the first visit of an inter- 
nationally noted orchestra to most of 
the cities. The Philharmonic was the 
only non-local orchestra ever heard in 
some of them. 


Bernstein Conducts 28 Concerts 


Mr. Bernstein conducted 28 con- 
certs and Mr. Mitropoulos 11 con- 
certs. During the first four and a half 
weeks of the tour, Mr. Bernstein 
conducted all the concerts, with as 
many as six in a week. At ten of 
them he appeared in dual capacity as 
conductor and soloist in the Ravel 
Piano Concerto. On May 31, Mr. 
Mitropoulos, who had been with the 
Metropolitan Opera on its Spring 
Tour, joined the Philharmonic in 
Buenos Aires. These were the first 
appearances of Mitropoulos in South 
America. Mr. Bernstein had con- 
ducted in Brazil in 1954 and both had 
previously conducted in Mexico. 

Leaving New York April 27, the 
orchestra gave its opening concert in 
Panama City, proceeding to Vene- 
zuela (concerts in Caracas and in 
Maracaibo), Colombia (Bogota, Me- 
dellin, and Cali), Ecuador (Guaya- 
quil and Quito), Peru (Lima), Bolivia 
(La Paz), Paraguay (Asuncion), 
Chile (Santiago and Vina del Mar), 
Argentina (Buenos Aires, Mendoza, 
and Cordoba), Uruguay (Monte- 
video), Brazil (Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Porto Alegre), and 
Mexico (Mexico City). 

The orchestra traveled by air 
throughout the 15,000 mile journey. 
Two planes were required for the 
orchestra men and one to two planes 
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for the more than eight tons of instru- 
ments and other baggage. 

Box office and attendance records 
were set in many theatres at which 
the orchestra performed. In Monte- 
video, people brought food and 
mattresses 24 hours prior to the open- 
ing of the ticket sale and slept on the 
sidewalks outside the theatre. In La 
Paz, crowds who were unable to ob- 
tain tickets stormed the doors of the 
theatre at the second concert and 
threatened to wreck the theatre and 
stop the concert if they were not 
admitted. In Sao Paulo, 30,000 per- 
sons came to hear an open air concert 
scheduled after the orchestra arrived 
and when it became clear that the 
three concerts in the Municpal Thea- 
tre could not take care of the public 
demand. 

Concerts for large crowds in sports 
arenas in Santiago and Rio de Janeiro 
were attended by thousands of stu- 
dents as well as the general public. In 
most cities, even the backstage areas 
were crowded with unseated audi- 
ences, and in several cities such as 
Quito and Cordoba, the entire per- 
sonnel of the local symphonies lis- 
tened from the wings. 


Many State Officials Attended 


Heads of State were in the audi- 
ences in many countries. Ernesto de 
la Guardia, President of Panama, 
attended with his cabinet. The Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, Admiral Wolfgang 
Larrazabel, and the members of the 
Junta attended in Caracas, and at 
intermission the President requested 
Mr. Bernstein to repeat the Vene- 
zuelan national anthem which he had 
never before heard “so beautifully 
played”. In Bogota, three members of 
the governing Junta attended, includ- 
ing General Gabriel Paris, who had 
been kidnapped and wounded in a 
police revolt two days earlier. In La 
Paz, President Hernan Siles Zuazo 
came to the opening concert a few 
hours after a revolt in the provinces 
had been put down. The Presidents of 
Ecuador, Brazil, Peru and Paraguay 
also honored the Philharmonic events 
by attending and receiving Mr. Bern- 
stein in their official boxes during 
intermissions. 

In every city where time permitted, 
the orchestra and its conductors were 
feted by local officials, orchestras and 
various cultural organizations. Recep- 


Hamilton Wright 
The Aula Magna of the City University of Caracas with a capacity of 2655 seats. 





Strongly affected by Quito’s high altitude, Mr. 
Bernstein takes big gulps of oxygen after playing 
the Ravel Piano Concerto 





Following a concert in La Paz, Bolivia, Leonard Bernstein and 
the orchestra were entertained by native musicians 


tions were given by United States 
Ambassadors in Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Paraguay, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil and Mexico. Local 
symphonic organizations entertained 
the New York Philharmonic at recep- 
tions and in a variety of other ways, 
including luncheons, programs of 
local folk music, barbecues and sight- 
seeing tours. In each capital city, 
David M. Keiser, president of the 
Philharmonic, presented a collection 
of the orchestra’s recordings to edu- 
cational and cultural groups, through 


the courtesy of Columbia Records, 
Inc. 

American music formed a basic 
part of the programming for the tour. 
Included among these were Aaron 
Copland’s Third Symphony, Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony, William 
Schuman’s Symphony No. 6, Samuel 
Barber’s “Medea’s Meditation and 
Dance of Vengeance”, Gershwin’s 
“An American in Paris” and Charles 
Turner’s “Encounter”. In most in- 
stances, these were the first local 
performances of these werks. 





Pop Concerts Set 
For Coliseum 


New York’s Coliseum will house 
26 Pop concerts, beginning Aug. 7 
and continuing through Sept. 1. 
D’Artega will conduct a 60-piece 
orchestra, and leading soloists from the 
theatre and concert world are prom- 
ised. Special programs will have guest 
conductors. Blevins Davis is manager 
of the series. Concerts will be held 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday evenings and Saturday and 
Sunday matinees. 


Kramer Heads 
Musicians Club 


At the annual meeting of the 
Musicians Club of New York, A. 
Walter Kramer was elected president, 
succeeding Norman Dello Joio. Mr. 
Kramer’s election is in the tradition 
of the 47-year-old club, whose presi- 
dents have been composers. Mf. 
Kramer is also a former editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA and has been ac- 
tive in recent years in the field of 
music-publishing. His songs af 
especially well known. 
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Elman on Contests 


Addressing the graduating class 
at Combs College of Music in 
Philadelphia, which honored him 
with a doctor’s degree in music, 
Mischa Elman made some perti- 
nent remarks on contests such as 
the one recently won by Van Cli- 
burn in Moscow. 

Prefacing his remarks with the 
statement that he considered Mr. 
Cliburn an enormously gifted pian- 
ist and that what he was about to 
say was no reflection upon the 
young man himself nor upon the 
honor he had received, Mr. Elman 
went on to say: 

“In principle I am opposed to 
such contests. They have their 
place in sports where it is possible 
to see a horse or an athlete reach 
the finish line ahead of his oppo- 
nents, or where one may count the 
number of successful goal shots, 
as in basketball or hockey. But 
music is not a sport. It is an emo- 
tional experience, and the impres- 
sion on one listener may be differ- 
ent from that of another. 

“I am convinced that winning a 

musical contest does not neces- 
sarily make a performer the 
‘champion’, even though the jury 
may agree unanimously on the 
verdict. Contests, such as the one 
in Moscow recently, place an enor- 
mous burden on the winner in try- 
ing to live up to the standard of 
excellence expected of him. At the 
same time, a winner who receives 
world acclaim and enormous clat- 
ter can only serve as a source of 
discouragement to students who 
may be equally talented, since there 
is room for only one ‘champion’ 
in our American way, regrettable 
as this may be. We know the dam- 
age frustration can cause to human 
beings. Let us avoid it. Sustained 
consistency in performance quality 
is the important, the telling factor 
—and this only time can deter- 
mine. 
Obviously there is much in 
what Mr. Elman says. However, 
It is possible to take far too nar- 
tow and too short-sighted a view, 
as seems to be the case with some 
of our other young American 
Pianists who are said to be suffer- 
ing from “Cliburnitis” and feel 
that own careers have been 
somehow adversely affected by his 
triumph. 


Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The Cliburn affair has 
Served to put young American 
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artists, particularly pianists, on the 
map with a prominence never 
known before. It cannot fail to 
generate renewed interest in the 
solo performer both at home and 
abroad, and the entire profession 
stands to gain by it. There can be 
no question of a “champion” in 
Mr. Elman’s sense. The Tchaikov- 
sky contest was not an interna- 
tional sweepstakes in which all the 
young pianists competed and one 
out-distanced all the rest. Mr. Cli- 
burn himself would be the last to 
suggest that he is the only pianist 
of his quality in the world, or 
even in America. 

As a matter of fact, we have a 
considerable crop of remarkably 
fine young American pianists just 
now of whom Van Cliburn may be 
Said to be representative. He hap- 
pens to have made a distinctive 
mark for himself, but it is also a 
mark, by reflection, for his col- 
leagues. They all will benefit from 
it in the long run, and I wager 
that they will find themselves more 
in demand than ever by a newly 
awakened public. 


Bell Knell 


“Shifting patterns of radio lis- 
tening,” says the Bell Telephone 
System has forced the cancellation 
of its 18-year-old Telephone Hour 
which was one of the last strong- 
holds of good music popularly pre- 
sented with virtually all of the 
world’s greatest artists, at one time 
or another, as guest soloists. 

The radio program is to be re- 
placed by a television series which 
will include four musical pro- 
grams featuring classical, popular 
and folk artists, dance and choral 
groups with Bell’s veteran conduc- 
tor, Donald Voorhees, on the 
podium. 

This move marks one more step 
—a big one—in the steady decline 
of good live music on the airwaves. 
Whatever the value of the new 
television shows, they will not re- 
place for millions of American 
music-lovers the old reliable hour 
of fine music every Monday night 
which, for many of the younger 
people, had been a staple of their 
musical life since childhood. 

I don’t know exactly what “shift- 
ing patterns of radio listening” 
means, but I know perfectly well 
what shifting patterns in radio 
broadcasting and television means. 
It means a continuing and increas- 
ingly feverish search for the low- 
est common denominator in mass- 
audience appeal which rapidly is 
turning both mediums from assets 
into liabilities so far as their cul- 
tural impact is concerned. 

Unfortunately nothing is to be 


done about this so long as the com- 
mercial sponsors have ears only 
for the siren song of the rating 
systems. When the ultimate depths 
of inanity are reached and the 
sponsors discover that they have 
no mature listeners left, they will 
discard the mediums like old shoes. 
Only then will the broadcasters 
take a fresh look at their opera- 
tions, as the movie people did be- 
fore them, decide to begin all over 
again and aim at something be- 
yond the 12-year-old mind. And 
only then will music resume its 
proper role in broadcast entertain- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, au revoir to the 
Telephone Hour. May we meet 
again in the not too distant fu- 
ture! 


‘“‘Praise Indeed!”’ 


Under this heading, the London 
Evening News ran the following 
item: 

British pianist Moura Lym- 
pany is a player of power and 
stamina. But not to quite the 
extent credited to her by the 
critic of a paper in Malta 
where she has just concluded 
a series of concerts. 

Wrote the critic: After do- 
ing Beethoven’s 31 Variations 
in C Minor and Schumann’s 
rather lengthy Sonate in F 
Sharp Minor, she ran with 
ease and mastery through the 
248 Preludes of Chopin.” 

The writer would seem to 
have got himself involved be- 
tween the 24 preludes of Cho- 
pin and Bach’s famous 48. 
And he lost one of those Bee- 

thoven variations somewhere be- 
sides. 


Music vs. Football 


Miami and Miami Beach, as de- 
fined in travel brochures, mean 
bathing beauties, luxurious hotels 
and Orange-Bowl football games. 
But statistics show that Miami and 
its neighbor city, Miami Beach, are 
interested in culture too, and that 
interest is expanding. 

A few days ago a Miami News 
editorial pointed out the com- 
mendable fact that music is a big- 
ger attraction in Miami than foot- 
ball. One indication is the record 
attendance at the Opera Guild of 
Greater Miami’s production this 
year of “Aida”. Ten thousand per- 
sons attended the three perform- 
ances and the dress rehearsal of 
this opera, compared with the 12,- 
700 who were in attendance at the 
six performances of the Opera 
Guild’s two productions last year. 
“Tosca”, likewise, this year estab- 
lished a record in attendance. 


The trend is not ephemeral. In 
1956, twice as many people at- 
tended Dade County concerts as 
had watched University of Miami 
football games at the Orange Bowl. 
And figures gathered by a local 


. radio station disclosed that more 


persons paid to hear good music 
than attended any of the three dog 
tracks. This is indeed something 
for the books—or should we say 
bookies? 


Hither and Yon 


Leopold Stokowski, who never 
has heard the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra since he left its podium 17 
years ago after a dispute with the 
board of directors, met up with his 
old colleagues once more in, of all 
places, the Ukraine, and he at- 
tended their final concert in Kiev. 
Eugene Ormandy conducted... 
Mood Music to Excavate By is 
played continuously at the site of 
the new Time-Life Building, at 
50th Street and 6th Avenue, New 
York, by a wired music service 
called Music of Distinction .. . 
“I'll be damned if I will go to a 
university using my textbooks and 
say ‘will you please enroll me in a 
beginning class for music teach- 
ers’” stormed Dr. Otto Miessner, 
noted public school music savant, 
now in his late 70’s, who once was 
head of the University of Kansas 
Music Department. Dr. Miessner, 
retired, had returned to teaching 
as a favor to a teacher-short Indi- 
ana school. Recently a letter from 
the state informed him he could 
not continue unless he obtained a 
regular teaching permit which, for 
him, would mean going back and 
studying his own textbooks . . . 
Harry Zelzer, Chicago impresario, 
had to cancel a sold-out evening 
performance of the Moiseyev 
dancers, sandwiched between a 
matinee and a benefit performance 
the following night, when he was 
informed belatedly of a Russian 
labor law stipulating that the 
dancers had to have a day off after 
any day in which there was both a 
matinee and an evening perform- 
ance. Zelzer couldn’t cancel the 
benefit, so he cancelled his sell-out 
. . . Discussing modern versus 
atonal music at the Philadelphia 
Museum a few weeks ago, Jeanne 
Behrend recalled a limerick writ- 
ten by Dr. Rufus Rorem, father of 
contemporary composer Ned Ror- 
em, upon hearing a lecture by 
Arnold Schénberg in 1923 on the 
subject of the 12-tone scale: 

“Hail to our German cousin 
who uses notes by the dozen! 
Some of us slept, 
Some of us wept, 
And most of us understood 
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nozin’. 
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Modern Works Brighten 


Vienna Festival Weeks 





The following is the final 
report received from Dr. Max 
Graf before his death in 
Vienna on June 23 (see page 
33). 











Vienna, Austria——One of the great 
changes in Vienna’s musical life is the 
shift of important music events from 
the winter season to June, at which 
time Vienna celebrates its festival 
weeks. Houses, parks, and streetcars 
are festively decorated, and _ the 
Gothic town hail gleams every eve- 
ning in its illumination. The theatres 
give new plays, and the old music city 
offers splendid musical programs and 
concerts of special interest. 

The Vienna State Opera chose as 
novelties for the festive days Hinde- 
mith’s “Mathis der Maler” and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”. Both works 
are of course known here. Hinde- 
mith’s opera was performed in con- 
cert form, and Stravinsky’s monu- 
mental work was given by the State 
Opera in 1928. “Mathis der Maler” 
is not the first Hindemith opera per- 
formed in Vienna. His “Cardillac” 
was given in 1927, at a time when the 
composer was at the beginning of his 
career, still playing viola at the 
Frankfurt Opera. At this time, I vis- 
ited Richard Strauss, who had just 
returned from a festival of modern 
music in Donaueschingen. There 
Strauss heard a string quartet of 
Hindemith, and said to the young 
composer: “But, you have talent! 
Why do you compose atonal music?” 
Of course, Strauss forgot that it was 
he who showed with his “Elektra” 
the way to atonality. 


“Mathis” Is Colorful 


The Vienna State Opera made all 
possible efforts to present “Mathis” 
in a lively, colorful performance. 
Paul Schoeffler sang the title role with 
serene dignity, Wilma Lipp was 
touching as Regina, and Lisa della 
Casa gave the part of Ursula dra- 
matic life. The orchestra, under Karl 
Boehm, played with polished virtu- 
Osity. 

The performance of “Oedipus 
Rex” was both artistic and effective. 
Casper Neher designed the expressive 
scenery, Fritz Schuh’s stage direction 
followed the composer’s intentions, 
Herbert von Karajan led singers and 
orchestra with a strong hand, and 
Jean Cocteau spoke the explanatory 
text. In a good cast, including 
Kmentt, Boehme, Frick, and Czer- 
wenka, Martha Moedl was outstand- 
ing as the Queen. 

Guest artists play a much too im- 
portant role at the Vienna Opera. 
But since director Herbert von Kara- 
jan conducts frequently at La Scala, 
members of the Milan opera are just 
as often permitted to sing in Vienna. 
This is all right, if the singers have 
the quality of a Tebaldi or a Del 
Monaco, which is stimulating and 
interesting for the Viennese singers. 
But there are many singers who are 
bad, like the tenor Gutschandut, or 
second rate, like Signora Scotto or 


Gigliola Frazzoni. A very good im- 
pression, however, was made by the 
American soprano Leontyne Price, 
who sang Aida with a beautiful voice 
and dramatic animation. 

The Vienna Opera, which is well- 
supported by the government, should 
not use these funds for guest visits, 
but should strengthen its own style 
and personality, as it did when it was 
the center of Austria’s musical life. 

Two performances, conveying this 
point, belong to the most beautiful 
presentations of the Vienna State 
Opera. The first one was Strauss’s 
“Frau ohne Schatten”, in which 
Christl Goltz as Faerberin, and Leo- 
nie Rysanek as Kaiserin were vocally 
and histrionically outstanding. The 
second one was Berg’s “Wozzeck”, with 
Christ! Goltz, Karl Doench, 
Peter Klein in the main roles, and 
Kari Boehm leading the orchestra with 
intoxicating sonority. In these per- 
formances, the artistic spirit and 
homogeneity which made the Vienna 
Opera world famous were present 
and alive in every moment. 

The Volksoper gave a Spanish 
work during the festival: Amadeo 
Vives’ Zarguela, “Donna _ Francis- 
quita”, a pleasant popular play, color- 
ful and lively. The plot depends 
more on scenic changes and the folk- 
loristic flavor of its figures and jokes 
than on deeper meaning and sense. 
The music is adequate, if not too 
original. A number of Spanish artists 
were engaged, and they produced a 
lively, if somewhat drawn-out per- 
formance. Odon Alonso was the con- 
ductor; Jose Tamayo the stage di- 
rector; Emilio Burgos the scenic de- 
signer; and Victor Corteso the cos- 
tume designer. Maria Iriarte was the 
prima donna; and the soubrette, 
Helen George, came from America. 


First Choir Festival 


Another highlight was the First 
European Choir Festival, in which 13 
choirs participated. The occasion was 
the 100th anniversary of the “Wiener 
Singverein”, which represented al- 
ways an important asset to the music 
life of Vienna. It gave the first local 
performances of works like Bach’s 
“St. John Passion” and B minor 
Mass, Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, 
and the German Requiem by Brahms, 
who was for two years conductor of 
the choir. 

The festival program included the 
B minor Mass under Karajan, “Car- 
mina Burana” under Sawallisch, 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony under 
Swarowsky, Schmidt’s “Das Buch mit 
Sieben Siegeln” under Lippe, and the 
German Requiem under Klemperer. 

Guest choirs included the Roman 
Church Choir under Domenico Bar- 
tolucci, performing works by Pal- 
estrina and by composers of the 
Netherlands School; the Huddersfield 
Choir under Malcolm Sargent, per- 
forming Handel’s “Messiah” and 
Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast”; the 
Prague Philharmonic Choir under 
Karel Ancerl, performing works by 
Janacek, and Dvorak; the Budapest 
Choir under Nikolaus Forrai, per- 
forming works by Kodaly; the Lenin- 


Philharmonic Choir; the com- 
bined Radio Choirs from Hamburg 
and Cologne under Sawallisch and 
Keilberth; and the Netherlands 
Chamber Choir under Felix de 
Nobel. The Choir Festival closed 
with a concert performance of Wer- 
ner Egk’s “Irische Legende”, under 
the direction of the composer. 

Solo recitals were given by Wil- 
helm Backhaus, Enrico Mainardi, 
Wolfgang Schneiderhahn and Carl 
Seemann. One concert was given by 
four young and highly talented 


pianists: Lillian Kallir, Alfred Bren- 
del, Alexander Jenner, Walter Klien. 
The concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
included Brahms’ “Tragic Overture”, 
Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, prob- 
ably the strongest and most exciting 
of the contemporary American sym- 
phonies, Roussel’s second suite of 
“Bacchus and Ariadne”, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony. Orchestra 
and conductor were, as three years 

ago, enthusiastically acclaimed. 
— Max Graf 


Callas Triumphs at La Scala 
In Donizetti “Anna Bolena” 


Milan.—Even people who do not 
admire Maria Meneghini Callas as 
an artist admitted their respect for 
her courage and unexpected calm on 
the first night of this year’s revival 
of Donizetti’s “Anna Bolena”, which 
marked her return to the Italian stage 
after the clamorous Roman scandal. 
Over 200 policemen were in and 
around the theatre on this occasion, 
as violent demonstrations for and 
against the soprano were expected. 
However, the evening passed fairly 
normally, and ended in a triumph 
for Miss Callas. 

Her performance was excellent, 
and although she did not have the 
physical strength and power behind 
her voice as in the past, her supreme 
mastery of the art of singing made 
it a joy to listen to her. Miss Simio- 
nato was again a superb Jane Sey- 
mour, and Gianni Raimondi showed 
a marked improvement both vocally 
and dramatically as the unfortunate 
Lord Percy. 


Siepi New To Cast 


The only major change in the cast 
was Cesare Siepi, who took over the 
role of King Henry from Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, busy during that per- 
iod in “Assassinio nella Cattedrale”. 
Mr. Siepi sang with tonal beauty, but 
did not get to the heart of the char- 
acter. Gianandrea Gavazzeni con- 
ducted with emotional nuance and 
precision, and the effective sets were 
again those of Nicola Benois. 

We had a thoroughly enjoyable re- 
vival of “L’Elisir d’Amore”, with a 
fresh-voiced Giuseppe di Stefano as 
Nemorino. Renata Scotto made her 
first Scala appearance in a major 
role, as Adina, and showed to the 
full her sweet lyric voice and musi- 
cality. Ettore Bastianini was the 
roguish Belcore, and Giuseppa Tad- 
dei a humorous Dulcamara. Nino 
Sanzogno conducted efficiently, if 
rather slowly at times. The gay and 
colorful sets were by Mario Vellani 
Marchi, and the production was ad- 
mirably staged by Franco Enriquez. 

A most interesting recital was given 
at the Conservatory by Alexander 
Sved, who was not only in excellent 
voice but showed many a younger 
baritone how to sing. We also had a 
fine recital from Cynthia Jolly, who 
sang a program of lieder and arie 
antiche with taste and careful vocal 
judgment. 

A mediocre production of “Mefis- 
tofele”, well conducted by Antonino 
Votto, found Mr. Siepi in fine vocal 
form in the title role. Mr. Poggi was 


an unconvincing Faust; Cessi Brog- 
gini, an average Margherita; and Ann 
McKnight (Anna de Cavalieri), an 
Elena whose singing was forced most 
of the time. Tatiana Pavlova repeated 
her Florence production; sets and 
costumes were designed by Attilio 
Colonnello, a young but talented new- 
comer to La Scala. —Peter Dragadze 


Subscription Series Ends 

Milan, Italy—The regular sub- 
scription series at La Scala finished 
in a cloud of bad feeling between the 
direction of the theatre and Maria 
Meneghini Callas who stated in the 
local press that she would not sing 
again at Italy’s major opera house 
while Antonio Ghiringhelli was 
manager as she felt that he had not 
treated her with due respect after her 
hurried departure from the Edin- 
burgh Festival last year and the not 
to be forgotten “Rome affair.” _ 

Mr. Ghiringhelli is now preparing 
a “white paper” giving the theatre's 
side of the story which will in due 
time be released to the press. Un- 
fortunately matters were recently 
complicated by Renata Tebaldi who 
also stated to the Italian press (which 
made big headlines for the two 
ladies) that she will not sing at La 
Scala in the future unless her col- 
league Madame Callas “with whom 
she had not quarrelled, but just not 
seen for some time” would also be 
appearing in the same season. This 
virtually leaves us without the world’s 
leading prima-donnas during the next 
two seasons for which Mr. Ghirin- 
ghelli has been reconfirmed as mana- 
ger. 


Fiume Sets Powerful 


The last production of this season 
was “Nabucco”, with Salvatore 
Fiume’s monumental and powerful 
sets which dominated the entire stage 
in a wealth of color and imagination. 
Mr. Fiume’s individual and one could 
say almost primitive style could not 
have been more ideally suited to this 
opera as was proved by the applause 
that greeted the violent Babylonian 
majesty of the finale. The cast did 
not include many world beating stars 
but the galaxy of first class singers 
coy than compensated us for this 

act. 

Ettore Bastianini, even though he 
does not have the dramatic baritone 
voice required for Nabucco, gave af 
intelligent characterization to t 

which was particularly moving 
in the last two acts. Anita Cerquettl 
made her La Scala debut in the role of 
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Abigaille, and in spite of what must 
have been a most nervous ordeal for 
her, sang with style and vocal secur- 
ity apart from a slight edge on the 
higher notes thrown more into relief 
because of the very beautiful quality 
of the middle and lower registers. 

At one hour’s notice Nicola Zac- 
caria jumped into the strenuous role 
of the Hebrew High Priest vacated by 
Cesare Siepi, who unfortunately had 
a slight accident the day of the per- 
formance which prevented him from 
appearing. Mr. Zaccaria again proved 
to be an invaluable member of the 
theatre and displayed a fine voice 
which has grown in volume and flexi- 
bility since I heard him earlier in the 
season. Giulietta Simionato as Fenena 
naturally dominated the stage during 
her few entrances in this almost sec- 
ondary role in which her talents were 
really wasted as one of the many 
young mezzo-sopranos at the Scala 
could have used this occasion for a 
valuable and not risky debut. Another 
of the company’s young basses, Paolo 
Montarsolo as the High Priest of 
Belo, also demonstrated marked im- 
provements both for artistic maturity 
and a considerably easier vocal emis- 
sion. Gianni Poggi as Ismaele was 
the only disappointing element as he 
was not in best form as far as 
his singing was concerned, and visu- 
ally quite unappropriate which was 
worsened by the fact that he had 
topped his rather round figure with 
an enormous plastic nose intended to 
completely clarify his relationship to 
the King of Jerusalem. Antonino 
Votto is obviously inspired by the 
Verdian masterpiece as he conducted 
with unusual fire and temperament. 
Mario Frigerio efficiently staged the 


production. 


Janacek Opera Fantastic 


One of the most splendid and lav- 
ish productions that has been seen at 
the Scala for many years was the 
“Volpe Astuta” by Leos Janacek with 
the fantastic and imaginative sets and 
costumes of Rudolf Heinrich, and the 
staging of Walter Felsenstein secure 
in every possible minute detail. This 
work was a joy to watch but unfor- 
tunately the music itself is rather 
dated and limited in its expression, 
although the conductor Nino San- 
zogno did all within his power to 
make it at least partially interesting. 
The enormous cast was headed by 
Mariella Adani and Luigi Alva as the 
two convincing foxes. The program 
was completed by the inclusion of a 
ballet “Prove di Scena” to unoriginal 
music composed by Giulio Viozzi, 
and pleasant choreography by Luciana 
Novaro. 

Once again Luciano Rosada dem- 
onstrated his unusual talent as a con- 
ductor om - — and spirited 
interpretation of a et programme 
dedicated to Stravinsky which in- 
cluded in one evening “Petrouchka”, 
“Sacre du Printemps” and “Fire Bird” 
excellently danced by Fiorella Cova, 
Mario Pistoni and Giulio Perugini in 
the first, Gilda Maiocchi in the sec- 
ond and Vera Colombo, Giulio Peru- 
gini, Carla Fracci and Ugo Dell’Ara 
in the last with the participation of 

full corps de ballet. 

The last offering of the season at 
the Piccola Scala was the unpreten- 
tious but well written work by Nino 

i. Tl Cappello di Paglia di Fir- 
enze", which describes a matrimonial 
wrangle brought about by the loss of 
4 straw hat. This opera was charm- 
ingly staged by Giorgio Strehler and 
Was presented as the composer in- 
“oct it, namely as a_ burlesque. 

18 impossible to name the entire 
cast, but the most outstanding were 
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Angelo Mercuriali, Jolanda Gardino, 
Silvana Zanolli and the four seam- 
stresses led by Rosanna Zerbini. 

Repetitions of four of this season’s 
operas will be given during July for 
the benefit of tourists visiting Italy 
during that month as an experiment 
in presenting regular casts and pro- 
ductions at popular prices. 


Teatro Lirico Season 


During the period that the Scala 
Company was appearing at the Brus- 
sels Fair, impresarios Biago Vaccari 
and Gianni Giuffrida present a season 
of repertory opera at Milan’s cele- 
brated Teatro Lirico, at which during 
some time or other of their career 
nearly all of the famous Italian sing- 
ers and conductors, including Enrico 
Caruso in the world premiere of 
“Fedora”, had performed. This sea- 
son, which was by far the best I have 
seen at the Lirico during the past few 
years, opened with “Il Trovatore” in 
front of a large audience, for ‘the 
major part consisting of singers, 
singing students, conductors and 
people directly connected with’ the 
city’s musical life, who enthusiastical- 
ly applauded their colleagues, friends 
and rivals on the stage. 

The Leonora of the American so- 
prano Isabella Doran was particular- 
ly impressive. Miss Doran is one of 
the few potentially dramatic sopranos 
that I have heard for many years, and 
possesses a warm and dark voice, 
which in combination with her excel- 
lent stage presence and musicality 
should carry her a long way in her 


career. Even though the Azucena, 
Rena Garazioti, has not got an out- 
standing voice her thrilling charac- 
terization of the part gained her well 
merited applause. Gianni del Ferro 
was a reliable Manrico and Mario 
Sarti showed a good quality in the 
part of de Luna. The conductor, 
Emilio Suvini, also a very young 
man, displayed an exceptional talent 
and a full understanding of the finer 
points of the score, even more promi- 
nent under the difficult conditions of 
having to put on the opera with only 
one orchestral rehearsal. 

Sved as Rigoletto 


The principal attraction of “Rigo- 
letto” was the guest appearance of 
Alessandro De Sved in the name 
part. In spite of the many years 
which he has been singing, Mr. De 
Sved showed that he is still able to 
give a good lesson in how to sing 
and interpret this taxing role. The 
Duke, Antonio Nardelli, gave us 
some fine high notes and an intelligent 
approach to his part. Gina Vanni 
was a charming Gilda and Giovanni 
Faioani a sinister Sparafucile. The 
conductor Luigi Martelli kept the or- 
chestra under control but was in- 
clined to drag the tempi at times. 

The house was packed for the first 
time for the “Manon” by Massenet 
starring Antionetta Mazza Medici as 
the protagonist. Miss Medici has a 
pretty voice and extreme facility in 
the top range and her performance 
was enjoyable. Mr. Zampighi as des 
Grieux was first class, and sang with 
refined taste and a gentle vocal 


emission. The dashing Lescaut was 
Alfro Poli. The conductor Loris 
Gavarini did not give sufficient 
rhythm and impetus to the musical 
side of the performance which was 
rather disjointed. 


Apolei Is Heard 


The old favorite “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” closed the season with another 
American singer, Teresa Apolei as 
Santuzza. Miss Apolei, who has also 
appeared at San Carlo di Napoli, has 
a healthy voice and an exciting tem- 
perament combined with a secure 
technique which allowed her to carry 
this heavy role. The Turiddu, Gae- 
tano Bardini, undoubtedly has vocal 
qualities, but he was neither musical- 


ly or scenically prepared for the part. 


The highlight of this performance was 
however Piero Cappuccilli as Alfio. 
This young baritone has a truly dig- 
nified stage presence, and if he keeps 
to the more lyric roles adapted to his 
age, he has the qualities to make a 
world career. 

The evening was completed by the 
inclusion of two scholastically per- 
formed ballets by a company called 
“Theatre d’Art du Ballet”. 

The scenery and costumes for all 
of the operas were delightful and let 
us hope that we have many more of 
these seasons both in Milan and in 
the provinces which give so many 
young and talented artists the chance 
to show what they can do, because 
it is upon them that the future of 
“La Lirica Italiana” depends. 

—Peter Dragadze 


Ebert Produces “Alceste” at Glyndebourne 





Guy Gravett 


A scene from Carl Ebert’s production of Gluck’s “Alceste” at Glynde- 
bourne with the Spanish soprano Consuelo Rubio in the title role 


London.—I was fortunate enough 
to be here for the final performances 
of the season of “Don Carlos” and 
“Elektra” at Covent Garden on May 
28 and 31, and for the first perform- 
ance of the revival of “Alceste” at 
Glyndebourne on May 30. 

It is the consensus of opinion in 
London that “Don Carlos” is the best 
effort the Royal Opera House has 
made in some time. It is treated as a 
gala and triple prices are charged for 
each performance, but no seats go 
begging. I am glad to be able to join 
whole-heartedly in the local enthus- 
iasm. 

The lavishness and the elegance of 
detail of the production over-all is 
breathtaking and tends to overshadow 


‘individual contributions by members 


of the stellar cast, many of whom are 
remarkably good. The lion’s share of 
the credit, however, must go to the 
Italian opera and film director, 


~ Luchino Visconti, who functioned not 


only as the producer but also devised 
the realistically majestic sets and the 
sumptuous costumes and directed the 
stunningly effective lighting. 

Visconti has emerged as one of 
the oustanding opera producers in 
Europe, along with Giinther Rennert, 
Wieland Wagner and Walter Felsen- 
stein, and it is high time we saw some 
of his work in the United States. He 
treated “Don Carlos” correctly as 
grand opera of the spectacular vari- 
ety. A product of Verdi’s socalled 
“middle” period, it has many musical 
and dramatic virtues and there are 
some quite lovely melodies—Philip’s 
“Dormird sol nel manto”, Princess 
Eboli’s “O don fatale”, Rodrigo’s “O 
Carlo, ascolta”, etc.—but they have 
not that contour of some of Verdi’s 
earlier and later inspirations that en- 
dears them instantly and forever to 
the lay public. A routine performance 
of “Don Carlos”, therefore, can be a 
dreary business, and special treatment 


emphasizing the historical significance 
and the essential grandeur of the sub- 
ject is clearly indicated. 

This the Visconti production had in 
the fullest measure, from the in- 
genious bits of local color such as the 
ancient game of shuttlecock going on 
inconspicuously in the garden and the 
casual appearance of two enormous 
Russian wolf hounds, to the dazzlingly 
bejeweled attire of the royal per- 
sonages. 


It also had an outstanding aggre- 
gation of singers whose histrionic 
thrust obviously had been sharpened 
and deepened by Mr. Visconti’s 
adroit, unifying direction. Gré Brou- 
wenstijn, as Elizabeth, and Tito 
Gobbi, as Rodrigo, gave outstanding 
performances, and Boris Christoff, as 
King Philip, sang with more polish 
and more volume than I ever had 
heard from him before. Jon Vickers 
sang stylishly, though with no over- 
abundance of voice, the title role, and 
Fedora Barbieri, though rather obvi- 
ously miscast as Princess Eboli, 
managed the considerable difficulties 
of her vocal part with aplomb. In the 
extraordinarily talented young con- 
ductor, Carlo Maria Giulini, Mr. 
Visconti had the perfect musical 
collaborator. 


“Elektra” also has enjoyed con- 
siderable success this season due 
largely to the fortuitous appearance 
of Gerda Lammers in the title role. 
Originally an actress and only recently 
a singer, with little operatic experi- 
ence, Miss Lammers brings all of the 
intensity and inventive techniques of 
her previous training to a frenetic, 
truly bestial portrayal of the daughter 
of Klytemnestra. The latter was 
played melodramatically but, it must 
be admitted, effectively by Georgine 
von Milinkovic; and Chrysothemis 
less convincingly by Hedwig Muller- 
Butow. Rudolf Kempe, in .the pit, 
kept the performance at fever pitch. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The day before, I had queued up 
at four o'clock in the afternoon at 
Track 15 in Victoria Station with 
hundreds of Londoners dressed in 
evening clothes and with hampers of 
food and blankets under their arms 
for the hour’s train ride to Lewes in 
Sussex and thence by bus to John 
Christie’s incredibly beautiful country 
estate, Glyndebourne, and its tiny 





(Above) The Covent Garden “Elektra” with (left to 
right) Rudolf Kempe, conductor, and Gerda Lam- 
mers (Elektra), Georgine von Milinkovic (Klytem- 
nestra), and Hedwig Mueller-Butow (Chrysothemis). 
(Right) In “Don Carlos” (left to right) Gre Brou- 
wenstijn (Elisabeth), Marco Stefanoni (Grand In- 
quisitor), and Boris Christoff (King Philip) 


specially-constructed opera house. 
The whole procedure, from the 
moment of leaving Victoria Station 
until the return there around mid- 
night, with the picnic supper sitting 
in full evening regalia on the lawns 
or beside the stream, the games of 
croquet during the interval, the stroll 
around the great house and its out- 
buildings, is am experience utterly 
unique in festival-going on either side 
of the Atlantic. It makes a delightful 


travel story which I shall not go into 
further here since it has been told 
sO maay times before. 

The occasion was the first perform- 
ance of the season of the company’s 
“Alceste”, not given here since 1954. 
A primitive of its species, the Gluck 
opera is necessarily a somewhat dry 
and wooden construction in which 
character development is elementary 
and two-dimensional (despite the com- 
poser’s celebrated manifesto weight- 
ing opera in favor of its dramatic 
elements) and the rendering of the 
mythological story is hardly one to 
heavily engage either the passions or 
the intellect. Nevertheless, it has 
some fine moments, particularly for 





Young Composers Redeem ISCM Festival 


Strasbourg, France.—The Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music is a strange and wonderful 
organization; its very charter contains 
its own death warrant. Every member 
country (of which there are 28) has 
the right to be represented at least 
once every three years at the annual 
Festival, which is held each spring. 
Since some countries which exercise 
this right cannot seem to come up 
with a good piece, the programs are 
bound to be studded with duds. And 
since the programs are dud-studded, 
many good composers who might 
otherwise send in works to their 
national sections for possible inclusion 
in the festivals refrain from doing so. 

This vicious circle has been going 
on for some years. At last year’s 
festival in Ziirich there was consider- 
able discussion and criticism of the 
quality of the works presented. Every- 
one looked for better things to come 
in this year’s festival, which took 
place in Strasbourg, France, between 
June 9 and 14. The results were dis- 
appointing. At best, a very slight im- 
provement in the general average 
quality of works performed could be 
detected, if one had a machine for 
measuring musical quality. 

But the problem still remains as to 
what to do with the ailing patient— 
i.e. the Society. Some are of the 
opinion that she should be left to die 
—the sooner the better—since rigor 
mortis has already begun to set in. 
Others, who have a_ sentimental 
attachment to her because of her im- 
portance in former days, appear to be 
content to let her live out her old age 


in comfort. Still others feel that she 
needs a powerful shot in the arm and 
that, given one, she will regain her old 
spirit and vitality. But who is the 
doctor to be, and what kind of an 
injection should be administered? 

It would have been some comfort if 
the patient’s condition had been a 
cause for alarm at the Strasbourg 
festival and if there had been some 
assurance that measures would be 
taken. As it was, no such ber sg i 
tions troubled the sunny French sky. 
Instead of discussions and criticism 
(negative or positive) there was an 
atmosphere of resignation at best and 
smug contentment at worst. 


Get Rid of Bad Works 


Naturally there is little expectation 
that every ISCM festival will produce 
an uninterrupted series of master- 
pieces. To fill six programs with 
masterpieces, one would have to have 
something like a century’s worth of 
music to choose from. The Society’s 
real problem is not to find master- 
pieces but to prevent the performance 
of thoroughly bad works and to put 
something better in their place. The 
fulfillment of this goal should not be 
excessively difficult. 

There was, fortunately, a handful 
of works by young composers that 
made the 1958 festival endurable and 
even worthwhile. High on my list is 
the young Swedish composer Ingvar 
Lidholm’s “Ritornell” for orchestra, 
which was performed by the Stras- 
bourg Municipal Orchestra under 
Ernest Bour. The piece is constructed 


in the twelve-tone system, but it is 
quite a different ilk from most of the 
twelve-tone works on the program. 
(Serial compositions incidentally were 
in the majority.) Lidholm is clearly a 
composer who is interested in musical 
expression as opposed to the sheer 
manipulation of notes. 

The workmanship in the “Ritor- 
nell” is solid in the same ways that 
one might expect it to be in a more 
traditional idiom. One has the feeling 
here that Lidholm could write equally 
well in C major if he should choose to 
do so—a feeling that recurred seldom 
during the performance of most of 
the serial compositions. In this par- 
ticular work he has combined various 
aspects and facets of serial technique, 
ranging from impressionistic choral 
effects through highly expressive 
melody to the cooler pointillistic 
idiom, typical of the post-Webern 
school. But Lidholm’s pointillism is 
never used as a thing in itself. It is 
incorporated into the general structure 
and does not impede its progress. One 
of the most striking features of the 
“Ritornell”, indeed, was the sense of 
movement and flow it maintained. 

By far the most difficult work of 
the festival was Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen’s “Zeitmasse” for five wood- 
winds. In contrast to Stockhausen’s 
former works, which were serial to a 
degree, this piece is curious for its 
lack of preciseness. The fundamental 
idea however, is no less schematic 
than that of serialism. It consists in 
the juxtaposition and alternation of 
various tempos—or, more specifically, 


Alceste, brilliantly sung here by the 
exciting young Spanish soprano, 
Consuelo Rubio; for the chorus 
which, at Glyndebourne, is a well- 
drilled group, and for the dancers 
who managed remarkably well on 
the tiny stage. ; 

Carl Ebert’s production combined 
classic dignity and beauty with extra- 
ordinary mass mobility, considerin 
the close confines within which he 
had to work. The extraordinary depth 
of the stage made possible effects in 
perspective and deployments of forces 
in interesting ways which artfully be. 
lied is actual dimensions. 

Generally admirable performances 
were given by Richard Lewis, as 
Adméte; Robert Massard, as Hercule 
and Le Grand Prétre; and Salvatore 
Gioia, as Evandre. The playing of the 
chamber orchestra, recruited from the 
Royal Philharmonic and conducted 
by Vittorio Gui, was a bit frayed 
about the edges. —Ronald Eyer 


6000 Choir Boys 
Gather at Lourdes 


More than 6,000 choir boys from 
25 different countries, including sey- 
eral groups from the United States, 
will gather in Lourdes from July 4-7 
for the Seventh International Congress 
of Little Singers. 

Founded in 1945 through the ef- 
forts of Monsignor Fernand Maillet, 
director of the Little Singers of Paris, 
the International Federation of Little 
Singers has grown into a worldwide 
organization with a total membership 
of over 2,600 choirs in 80 countries 
on every continent, representing more 
than 130,000 choir boys. Over 300 
American choirs have joined this 
organization, which has as its purpose 
to promote mutual understanding and 
friendship between the children of the 
world through the means of song. 

Highlights of the three-day Con- 
gress will be various processions and 
religious ceremonies and two con- 
certs where the best choirs will be 
heard. 





composer tells us, there are five which 
form the basis of the work. They are: 

1. Tempos that are determined by 
the metronome. Between common 
time and alla breve, there are twelve 
degrees of tempo constituting the 
“tempo-octave”. 

2. “As fast as possible”. This 
means that the player is to play the 
shortest notes in such a phrase as 
fast as he can. Since some of the 
notes will be of longer value, they 
will of course be held longer than 
those of shorter value. 

3. “As slow as possible” indicates 
that the player is to play the phrase 
in question as slowly as he can, 
still playing the entire phrase in one 
breath. The other players must adapt 
their parts to this one. 

4. “Fast, becoming slower” means 
that the first notes are to be played as 
fast as possible, then a ual 
ritardando ensues to the end of the 
phrase, which shall be four times 
slower than the beginning. 

5. “Slow, becoming fast” demands 
the reverse of the above. These five 
tempos are used both alternately and 
simultaneously in “Zeitmasse”. The 
general effect is one of constant start- 
ing and stopping. Stockhausen himself 
conducted the performance, and it 
was a strange sight to behold. Except 
in the metrical passages, the con- 
ductor can do no more than start 4 
phrase, wait for the instruments to 
finish it, then start the next phrase. 
The Wind Ensemble of 
Cologne had had 80 rehearsals before 
this performance, and it is hard to 


various kinds of tempo. Of these, the imagine its being done well in fewer. 
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Not only are the notes themselves 
difficult to play, the players have also 
to work out among themselves how 
they are to arrange things so that the 
hrases will “come out even”. 

Stockhausen explains his use of 
such varied tempos in declaring that 
“a person of today, who has constant 
contact wit the auto, airplane and 
all kinds of machines, has a quite 
different feeling for time than 
formerly, since he often experiences 
entirely different speeds and “layers 
of time” in a multi-dimensional way”. 

Japan contributed two pieces to 
this year’s festival. Makoto Moroi’s 
“Développements Raréfiants” is a 
thoroughly exotic, intriguing piece for 
voice and several instruments. It is 
serially constructed in the pointillistic 
manner, done with a light hand and 
considerable imagination. This treat- 
ment is peculiarly adapted to the 
“stream-of-consciousness” text of the 
six poems by Kotisano Katué 

Moroi’s countryman Yori-Aki Mat- 
sudaira produced one of the least 
attractive and certainly the most bor- 
ing compositions of the festival: 
Variations for Violin, Cello and 
Piano. The composer states that serial 
technique is here “applied not only to 
the tone-row but also to the note 
values, rhythmic cells, registers, at- 
tacks, intensities, dynamics, colors, 
figurations and “jeux”, as well as to 
the tempo of each variation”. What- 
ever the “jeux” are, I was unable to 
divine from listening to this piece, 
which is full of notes and devoid of 
music. Remarkably enough, Yori- 
Aki is the son of the very reputable 
composer Yoritsune Matsudaira. The 
program notes state, however, that he 
(the son) is entirely self-taught. 


Conservative Music Played 


Two pieces from the “other” world 
made a strong contrast to the rest of 
the serially-oriented festival. “Sym- 
phonic Variations” by Milos Sohola 
(Czechoslovakia) is a long, highly 
romantic work in the style of Dvorak; 
it seemed quite out of place in the 
context. Although it also is relatively 
conservative Artur Malawski’s “Trio 
for Piano, Violin and Cello” displayed 
considerable originality. It utilized 
devices and figurations directly de- 
scended from the romantic period, but 
it avoided clichés and “the easy way 
out”. The expression was genuine, and 
some passages, especially in the slow 
movement, were downright poetic. 
Among the tonally-conceived works, 
one of the most attractive was the 
Norwegian Egil Hovland’s “Concerto 
for Three Trumpets and _ String 
Orchestra”. It is straightforward 





Paris Throngs Festival 


At Theatre des Nations 


Paris, France.—It is well-nigh im- 
possible to compare the respective 
merits of Western opera and dance 
with the exquisite grace of the tradi- 
tional Japanese WHanayagi Kabuki 
ensemble, or with the amazing dex- 
terity of the traditional Pekin Opera 
company from China, both of which 
can claim perfection in every detail 
of their own specialized developments 
in movement, rhythm, color and 
sound. Both these companies have 
been acclaimed with enthusiasm at 
the Théatre des Nations festival, and 
both, with their contrasting styles and 
exotic costumes, have transported us 
temporarily into a faerie world of 
far-away and ancient cultures. 

But back on familiar ground in the 
climate of our own theater traditions, 
the outstanding event at the Théatre 
des Nations to date has been the 
Glyndebourne Opera production of 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” in Italian. This per- 
formance of an opera, in which 
Shakesperean humor and fantasy, as 
well as individual characterization 
and ensemble singing, must be 
blended with the touch of quicksilver, 
came as near to perfection as could 
be desired. Certainly it is necessary to 
have a giant in the title role to assure 
the success of this opera, and the 
magnificent voice of the Welsh singer, 
Geraint Evans, and his equally splen- 
did impersonation of the Shake- 
sperean knight, which was as moving 
as it was amusing, more than fulfilled 
this requisite. But the ensemble sing- 
ing and characterization of all the 
roles in this production of Carl Ebert, 
conducted by Vittorio Gui, were so 
good that everyone concerned de- 
serves some credit for the success of 
the whole. 


Sciutti Enchants as Anne 


The clear, light voice of Graziella 
Sciutti was quite enchanting in Anne 
Ford’s solo in the forest scene, and 
was beautifully contrasted by the 
smooth tenor tones of Juan Oncina in 
the role of Fenton. Ilva Ligabue sang 
and played an outstanding Mrs. Ford, 
supported by Fernanda Cadoni as 
Mrs. Page, and the Mexican con- 
tralto, Oralia Dominguez, fully ex- 
ploited the rich humor of Mistress 
Quickly’s low notes. 

Mario Borriello sang an excellent 
Ford, and the roles of Dr. Caius, 
Bardolf and Pistol were in the able 








music, skillfully written and px 
ing a great deal of vitality. In con- 
trast to most of the pieces, it was not 
too long. 

The program included several 
works by contemporary “masters”, 
which it will not be necessary to dis- 
cuss here: Milhaud’s “Sixth Sym- 
phony”, Barraud’s “Third Symphony” 
(premiered by the Boston Symphony 

1), Copland’s “Piano Fan- 
tasy”, Liebermann’s “Concerto for 
Jazz Band”. 


The performance level was gener- 
2 2 good. Ernest Bour con- 
d his Municipal Orchestra of 
Strasbourg, and the highly talented 

tles Bruck led the Strasbourg 
Radio Orchestra, of which he is per- 
Manent conductor. For the final con- 
cert the orchestra of the Radio 
ion Francaise was conducted by 
ee 
endid reading of the Piano 

Peatasy by Copland, and the Parrenin 
Quartet of Paris appeared several 
times with varying degrees of effi- 
ciency. —Everett Helm 


duly, 1958 


Andre Prokovsky, 
John Gilpin, and 
Michael Hogan in 
Anton Dolin’s new 
“Variations for 
Four” danced by 
the London Festi- 
val Ballet 





care of Hugues Cuenod, Mario Carlin 
and Marco Stefanoni, respectively. 
Osbert Lancaster designed the dis- 
tinguished sets and costumes and the 
orchestra was the Royal Philhar- 
monic. The whole production was so 
lively, so rich in variety of mood and 
beauty of detail that, when the final 
curtain fell, the Paris audience sat 
stolidly in their seats to applaud for 
some ten minutes, reserving their 
wildest acclaim for Geraint Evans’ 
admirable Sir John. 

The other production brought from 
England was Rossini’s enchanting 
French opera, “Le Comte Ory”, in 
which Juan Oncina gave a quite re- 
markable performance. Oncina, a 
young Spaniard, who has trained and 
works in Italy, has the most rare of 
voices, the tenore da grazia, and he 
manages the difficult fioriture of 
Comte Ory’s role with extraordinary 
ease, variety of tone, smoothness of 
phrasing and distinct diction. Since 
Tito Schipa, Oncina is probably the 
finest exponent of the Rossini tenor 
aria, which calls for a light and flexi- 
ble voice with smooth, rounded tone. 
Oncina is also an excellent actor and 
gave a highly diverting performance 
as the roguish count. 


Blankenburg Outstanding 

The beautiful baritone voice of the 
American, Heinz Blankenburg, who 
played the role of Ory’s friend Raim- 
baud, was also greatly admired. The 
ensemble in this attractive produc- 
tion, with ravishing decor by Oliver 
Messel, was again outstanding. But 
the individual voices of the women 
soloists lacked the variety and 
brilliance of tone to do full justice to 
Rossini’s score, although soprano Sari 
Barabas nevertheless gave a charming 
performance, and there were passages 
in the opera, in particular the 
women’s chorus at the opening of the 
second act, and the enchanting garden 
trio of the Count Ory with Isolier the 
Page (Fernanda Cadoni) and the 
Countess Adéle (Sari Barabas), which 
were beautifully managed. 

The London Festival Ballet, with 
Markova appearing as guest artist, 
also gave a highly successful season at 
the Théatre des Nations. Anton Dolin’s 
beatiful production of “Giselle” was 
seen with Markova and Natalie 
Krassovska in the title role, which 
they have both made their best. Jane 
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Juan Oncina as Comte Ory dis- 
guised as a nun in Rossini’s opera 


Overton danced an outstanding Queen 
of the Willis, and, at the final per- 
formance, Markova and Dolin danced 
together in “Giselle” for the first time 
in seven years, an event which 
appeared to delight the two stars as 
much as it did the balletomanes. 

“The Witch Boy”, a new ballet with 
choreography by Jack Carter, fea- 
turing John Gilpin and Anita Landa 
and created specially for the Paris 
festival, was not greatly admired by 
the French audience. There is some 
remarkably good dancing by the prin- 
cipals, with Gilpin coming to grips 
with a real character role, but the 
ending of this ballet is unconvincing, 
baffling and even absurd, and the 
score by Leonard Salazado is not 
outstanding. 

On the other hand, Dolin’s new 
“Variations for Four” for four male 
dancers, designed to follow his favor- 
ite “Pas de Quatre” for four balle- 
rinas, and likewise specially created 
for the Paris season, was an over- 
whelming success. Beautifully danced 
by John Gilpin, Louis Godfrey, 
Andre Prokovsky and Michael Hogan, 
“Variations for Four” exploits every 
possible step in the male repertoire 
with splendid effect. Toni Lander also 
appeared with the London Festival 
Ballet in Dolin’s fine production of 
“Etudes”. 


Prokovsky Dances Brilliantly 


Incidentally, it looks as if we may 
be hearing a good deal more in the 
future of Dolin’s 19-year-old pupil, 
Andre Prokovsky, for he is well set 
up, has extraordinary elevation, and 
was wildly acclaimed when he danced 
the “Black Swan” variations with 
Krassovska at a special jubilee per- 
formance at the Salle Pleyel in honor 
of Serge Lifar’s 35th year in ballet, 
which took place during the London 
Festival Ballet’s season here. Also 
taking part in this gala jubilee in 
honor of Lifar were Yvette Chauviré 
with Youly Algaroff in a new 
“Adagio” by Lifar, Janine Charrat 
with Peter van Dijk in “Grieg Con- 
certo” by Charrat, and Liane Daydé 
and Michel Renault in an extract 
from Lifar’s version for the Paris 
Opera of Prokofieff’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”. 

The Germans sent productions of 
two contemporary operas to the 
Théatre des Nations. One was the 
outstandingly good and by now well- 
known production of “Der Revisor” 
by Werner Egk by the Stuttgart Opera 
from Western Germany, with the 
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Handel Works 
Made Available 


Now that Bach and Mozart are 
fairly well “rediscovered”, it is high 
time that Hande)] and Haydn in turn 
should be disclosed in their full glory. 
Two important works by Handel have 
been made available in practical edi- 
tions for the first time recently, which 
is a really significant contribution to 
the Handel anniversary which comes 
in 1959, the 200th year since his 
death. 

It seems incredible that Handel’s 
“Passion according to St. John” 
should have waited 253 years to be 
issued in a complete practical edition 
(by the Verlag Merseburger in Ber- 
lin, represented here by Peters). For 
the 19-year-old genius who produced 
it in Hamburg in 1704, vying with 
Reinhard Keiser in the new dramatic 
style of religious music that was 
stirring excitement and agitation in 
both artistic and religious circles, 
made a profound impression. He had 
the honor, indeed, of being attacked 
at enormous length by Johann Mat- 
theson, and everyone knows that a 
lengthy attack by a leading critic is a 
sign that a work is probably vital and 
creative. 

_I have known this Passion pre- 
viously only by the enthusiastic praise 
of it in recent books on Handel but 
the score reveals a wealth of powerful 
ideas and bold strokes and it should 
be performed widely, now that the 
music is available. The Passion is 
issued in vocal score and is available 
in full score, with complete informa- 
tion about the editorial work of 
Harald Heilmann. 

Peters has issued Handel’s second 
setting of Psalm 112, “Laudate Pueri 
Dominum”, for the first time in a 
practical edition, prepared from the 
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Chrysander Gesamtausgabe by Fritz 
Stein. In his youth, in Halle, Handel 
had written a solo cantata based on 
this psalm, but it was in Rome in 
1707 that he composed this elaborate 
setting for soprano solo, 5-part mixed 
chorus, organ, cembalo, and orchestra. 
The work is issued in vocal score, 
with full score available from the 
publisher. It is vigorous and at times 
surpassingly lovely music, witness the 
soprano aria with oboe obbligato, 
“Sit nomen Domini benedictum”. 


Townsend Writes 
For Recorder 


Douglas Townsend has written two 
little chamber works for recorder with 
other instruments that are of a light 
and graceful kind all too rare in con- 
temporary American music. They are 
issued by Peters. It is natural in an 
art that is adventuresome that tech- 
nical difficulty and structural com- 
plexity should increase rather than 
decrease. But those composers who 
can say something fresh in direct, 
transparent fashion do great service to 
their cause. These pieces by Mr. 
Townsend can be enjoyed by students 
and by amateurs, yet there is nothing 
condescending about them. Without 
aspiring to great importance of any 
kind, they fulfil their purpose ad- 
mirably. 

Mr. Townsend’s “8x8 Variations on 
a Theme by Milhaud” is written for 
soprano recorder (or piccolo or flute), 
B flat trumpet (or B flat clarinet or 
oboe), cello (or bassoon) and piano. 
The title “8x8” comes from a film by 
Hans Richter. The theme is bald 
enough but it lends itself easily to 
manipulation. In each of the four 
brief variations and coda, Mr. Town- 
send establishes a different color, 
rhythmic emphasis, and texture. Thus, 
the perky first variation is quite differ- 
ent from the fourth, with its sugges- 
tions of a music-box. 

The “Dance-Improvisation and 
Fugue” for soprano recorder (or 
piccolo or flute) and piano also offers 
the player of modest technical ability 
something individual and appealing to 
work on. There is more improvisation 
than fugue in it, but no one but a 
pedant would quarrel with that in this 
context. —R. S. 


Presser Contemporary 
Piano Music Listed 


The catalogue of Contemporary 
Piano Music, edited by Isadore Freed, 
issued by Theodore Presser Company 
offers impressive proof of the educa- 
tional importance and achievements 
of this far-sighted enterprise. As the 
editor points out, it presents almost 
all of the new techniques in piano 
pieces ranging from easy to moder- 
ately difficult. No fewer than 51 con- 
temporary composers are represented 
in this series, from Jacob Avshalomov 
to Ben Weber. We find in it such 
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hardy spirits as Henry Cowell, Wall- 
ingford Riegger, George Rochberg, 
William Schuman, Harold Shapero, 
and Halsey Stevens. But composers of 
a more conservative stamp are equally 
well represented. A brief biography of 
each of the composers is included, 
with mention of outstanding works 
and achievements. Musical examples 
are also provided. 

Mr. Freed writes: “Never before in 
history has music been more excit- 
ingly complex and varied than it is 
today. On the one hand you have men 
who are returning to the pre-classical 
forms and Gregorian modes, and on 
the other there are those whose com- 
positional style has kept apace with 
the ever-unfolding techniques of 
advanced dissonance. It is important, 
imperative in fact, that skillful, con- 
scientious music teachers inform their 
students as to the numerous tech- 
niques being employed today”. Noth- 
ing can be of more aid to them than 
a supply of good music suitable for 
teaching purposes. —R. S. 


Aaron N. Ornstein Award, newly 
established by the Associated Music 
Teachers League, Inc. For an origi- 
nal composition for piano of two or 
more movements, comparable in 
difficulty to the Ravel Sonatina, 
lasting from ten to twelve minutes 
in performance. The award consists 
of $250 and a first performance at 
the Association’s annual Town Hall 
concert. The contest is open to 
native or naturalized citizens of the 
United States from 21 to 35 years 
old. The deadline for submitting 
manuscripts is Dec. 31, 1958. For 
further information apply to Miss 
Cecile Hindman, 315 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Annual Gershwin Memorial Contest. 
Open to composers of all nationali- 
ties under 30 years of age. For 
unpublished compositions suitable 
for orchestral performance, no 
longer than 12 minutes in duration. 
Award: $1,000 and performance by 
the New York Philharmonic. Dead- 
line: Aug. 31, 1958. For further 
information write to George Gersh- 
win Memorial Foundation, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Raymond Lewenthal was awarded the 
Harriet Cohen Gold Medal for the 
best performance of 19th century 
music. 


David Ward-Steinman of Alexandria, 
La., has been awarded the 27th 
Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow- 
ship in Fine Arts at the Univer- 





After a_ concert 
for the Alpena, 
Michigan, Civic 
Music Association, 
Alec Templeton 
relaxes with mem- 
bers of the board. 
(Left to right) 
Mrs. C. Stuart 
Wilson, Mr. Wil- 
son, Mr. Temple- 
ton, and Mrs. 
Templeton 





sity of Illinois. He will use his 
$1,300 grant to study in Europe, 


Marek Jablonski, 18-year-old Polish 
refugee and student at the Juilliard 
School, was announced winner of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation’s ninth an. 
nual Chopin scholarship award of 
$1,000. David Norman Kaiserman 
of Paris, Ill., also a student at 
Juilliard, was given honorable men- 
tion. 


Four musicions have been awarded 
Opportunity Fellowships for 1958, 
granted by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. The winners are: 
Armenta E. Adams, Grace A, 
Bumbry, Carolyn Stanford, and 
George T. Walker. 


Augustin Anievas, 23 - year-old 
pianist from New York, was the 
winner of the scholarship awarded for 
the Adele Marcus summer master 
class. The competition, which was 
held July 3, was judged by Ania 
Dorfmann, Beveridge Webster, and 
Edgar Roberts. Mr. Anievas is a final- 
ist in the Michaels competition and 
will be heard Aug. 1 at Grant Park, 
Chicago. 


Foreign Scholarships 
List Available 


A Directory of International Schol- 
arships in the Arts, including music 
and dance, has been published by the 
Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y, 
The guide catalogues awards for study 
abroad offered by government and 
private organizations. Copies are 
available without charge from the in- 
stitute. 


G. Ricordi & Co. Moves 
New York Offices 


G. Ricordi & Co., music publishers, 
have moved their offices from 1270 
Avenue of the Americas and 132 West 
21st St. to 16 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y. The change also 
applies to Editions Salabert, Florlivesi 
of Florence, and Bessel of Paris, 
firms represented here by Ricordi. 


Educators To Meet 
In Copenhagen 


Copenhagen, Denmark.—The Third 
General Assembly of the International 
Society for Music Education, will take 
place here from July 31 to Aug. 7. 
The conference will be held under the 
auspices of UNESCO and the Danish 
Ministry of Education. 
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Composers 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new opera 
“Maria Golovin” may be presented 
on Broadway for a limited engage~ 
ment of six or eight weeks next fall. 
David Merrick is looking for a thea- 
tre. The opera will be given at the 
Brussels World’s Fair in August. 


Dimitri Shostakovich was given 
membership in the Santa Cecilia 
Academy in Rome. After his stay in 
Rome, he went to Paris to participate 
in rehearsals of his latest symphony. 


A choral setting of selections from 
the Preamble of the United Nations 
Charter, composed by William N. 
Simon, was performed at the City 
Hall reception on May 20, in honor 
of Van Cliburn. 


The Italian composer Raffaello de 
Banfield and Tennessee Williams are 
collaborating on an opera, based on 
Mr. Williams’ “Orpheus Descending”. 


For the third consecutive year the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra and its 
conductor, Paul White, received the 
Award of Merit in the 1958 Parade of 
American Music under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


William Grant Still presented his 
orchestral work “The Little Red 
Schoolhouse” to the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Chile. 


Gail Kubik’s and Jessamyn West's 
opera “A Mirror for the Sky” had its 
first complete performance on May 23 
at the University of Oregon. 


Casimiro Dello Joio’s new composi- 
tion “The Ascension” for mixed choir 
and organ was given for the first time 
on May 25 at the Brick Church on 
Park Avenue. The performance was 
under the direction of Clarence Dick- 
inson. 


Mildred Kayden’s new opera, 
“Mardi Gras”, commissioned by the 
Godino ee Studio, was presented 
for the first time on the Young 
American Artist's Series over the 
Municipal Radio Station, on May 22. 


Rebekah W. Harkness’ new ballet 
Journey to Love” has had its world 
premiere at the Brussel’s World Fair 
on June 26. The ballet was per- 
formed by the Marquis de Cuevas 
Company. 


pecan tag", 9 mi yy 1 
composition, written by Andre 
Previn for Benny Goodman, was fea- 
tured by the latter during his week of 
— at the Brussels Fair, May 


_ Otto Luening, professor of compo- 
sition at Barnard College, has been 
invited to spend his sabbatical leave 
as Composer -in- Residence at the 
American Academy in Rome. 


Seven new works by American com- 
Posers were selected for the third 
annual _Redlands (Calif.) Orchestral 
symposium. The composers were Mal- 
colm Seagrave, Rayner Brown, Hal- 
Sey .Stevens, Marian .McLaughlin, 
David Ward-Steinman, Jean Berger, 
and Wayne Bohrnstedt. 


_ Robert Middleton has been commis- 
Sioned to write a chamber opera in 
two acts for the hundredth anniversary 
of Vassar College. The work, to be 
entitled “Keyboards and Crowns” will 
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be premiered during the college’s cen- 
tennial celebrations in 1960-61. 


A new work by Stanley Wolfe, “The 
Lincoln Square Overture”, has been 
presented by the Xavier Symphony 
under the direction Vincent La Selva. 


Theodore Presser Company, music 
publisher in Bryn Mawr, Pa., has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Music 
Library Subscription Service offered 
to libraries, colleges and individuals. 
The selection includes works of sig- 
nificant contemporary American and 
foreign composers by all major pub- 
lishers. 


Five premieres of works by George 
Rochberg were scheduled in four 
months. Among the works are his 
First Symphony, performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy, “Waltz Serenade” by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra under Thor 
Johnson, Sonata-Fantasia, introduced 
by Howard Lebow at the Juilliard 
School, “Serenata d’Estate”, at Max 
Pollikoff’s Music in Our Time series, 
and a Sonata for Clarinet and Piano 
by Eric Simon. 


Dimitri Shostakovich’s Symphony 
No. 11 had its first Western presen- 
tation on April 7 by the Houston Sym- 
phony under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. 


Thirty young composers from 12 
states, interested in learning the prac- 
tical problems in writing for the 
operatic stage, were invited for a two- 
week observation period at the New 
York City Opera. The project was 
made possible by a $5,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 


Roque Cordero, Panamanian com- 
poser, received a travel grant from 
the American International Music 
Fund. This enabled him to attend the 
premiere of his Second Symphony by 
the National Symphony. 


Paris Review 
(Continued from page 21) 


composer conducting and Gerhard 
Stolze singing and rs his excel- 
lent performance of Chlestakow, the 
false government inspector. This 
opera was being seen for the first time 
in Paris, where it achieved a marked 
success. 

The other, coming from Leipzig in 
Eastern Germany, was “The Condem- 
nation of Lucullus” by Paul Dessau 
with libretto by Bethold Brecht. This 
production was in the nature of a 
fiasco, the only one, be it said, to 
have occurred at the Théatre des 
Nations this year. In this particular 
work, Brecht states the obvious at 
considerable length in an almost com- 
pletely static drama, in which the 
victorious but wicked Lucullus is 
brought to trial after death. Paul 
Dessau, who wrote some good inci- 
dental music for Brecht’s plays, can 
hardly sustain the continuity of in- 
tensity required in a full-length opera, 
and it is doubtful whether even very 
good singers could greatly help this 





In Rossini’s “La 
Donna del Lago”, 
which opened the 
Florence May Fes- 
tival on May 9, 
are seen Rosana 
Carteri and Ce- 
sare Valletti, who 
sang leading roles 





work. As it was, the Leipzig produc- 
tion was abominably sung, and no 
one, who either left in the middle or 
stayed to the end, could find a good 
word to say for this opera. 

Dimitri Shostakovitch made his 
first public appearance in Paris at the 
Palais de Chaillot as soloist in his 
attractive First Piano Concerto with 
trumpet and strings, preceded by four 
fugues for piano solo, which con- 
tained much of interest. After this 
beginning, it seemed hard to believe 
that the composer who had written 
the piano concerto, which abounds in 
high spirits and ideas, could also be 
the creator of the dreary 11th Sym- 
phony, which was conducted with 
great care by André Cluytens. This 
symphony, which describes an episode 
from the abortive 1905 revolution in 
Russia, has a few fine moments and 
ideas, but they are stretched out with 
a minimum of variety and develop- 
ment and a maximum of noise to the 
length of one hour and ten minutes, 
and add up to something which I can 
only describe as “kilometer music”. 
I cannot imagine that even the 
musically ignorant, or in other words 
the masses, for whom this work was 
written, would return to it with re- 
newed pleasure. —Christina Thoresby 


Other Paris Concerts 


Paris.—At a concert of the Colonne 
Association Orchestra, George Sebas- 
tian conducting invigorating perform- 
ances of Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”, Fifth Symphony, and the Vio- 
lin Concerto, brilliantly played by the 
Soviet violinist Goutnikov. 

The young conductor Robert Bron- 
stein was heard with the Colonne Or- 
chestra in Strauss’s “Don Juan”, 
Ravel’s “La Valse”, Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony, and the “Emperor” Con- 
certo, with Bernard Ringeissen as so- 
loist. Mr. Bronstein possesses a sound 
technique and has excellent control 
over the orchestra. His performance 
of the “Pastoral” Symphony disclosed 
great sensitivity for detail. 

Nico Dikeos, violinist from Greece 

























Foto Fiorenza 


who was previously acclaimed in Lon- 
don, gave his first recital in Paris, 
with Tasso Janopoulo at the piano. 
Mr. Dikeos had excellent control, 
beauty of tone, and strength of tem- 
perament. 

Consuelo Rubio, Spanish soprano, 
gave an impressive recital at the Salle 
Gaveau. Her technique and musician- 
ship were outstanding, and her control 
and intonation in an air from Vivaldi’s 
“Juditha Triumphans” were breath- 
taking. 

At the American Embassy Theatre, 
the gifted Parrenin String Quartet, 
presented a quartet by the American 
composer Eliot Carter as well as the 
18th and most recent of Milhaud’s 
string quartets.—Christina Thoresby 
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First Complete “Arabella” 


Strauss, Richard: “Arabella”. Lisa 
Della Casa (Arabella), Hilde Gue- 


den (Zdenka), George London 
(Mandryka), Otto Edelmann (Wald- 
ner), Anton Dermota (Matteo), 
Mimi Coertse (Fiakermilli). The 
Vienna Philharmonic and Chorus 
of the Vienna State Opera, George 
Solti conducting. (London: A-4412 
$19.92) 
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“Arabella”, completed in 1932, is a 
product of Strauss’ and Hofmanns- 
thal’s old-age; it was his final work 
on earth for Hofmannsthal who died 
before the score was _ completed. 
Given its premiere the following year 
in Dresden, “Arabella” was well 
enough received at first, but it was 
some time catching on in the opera 
houses of the world. For one thing, 
it suffered from a popular legend of 
the time, underwritten, alas, by many 
influential music critics, that Strauss 
was in his dotage, both artistically 
and physically, and that such prod- 
ucts as “Arabella” were glaring evi- 
dences of his bankruptcy. 

For another thing, because the 
book is concerned with an admittedly 
rather sordid, however improbable, 
little sex triangle between two sisters 
and a young soldier in the Vienna of 
1860, it was found to be morally 
objectionable in the rarified moral 
atmosphere of the 1930's. But all this 
balderdash has pretty well disap- 
peared by now, and the opera can 
even be produced with impunity at 
Covent Garden. 

_Let us not go so far in the other 
direction as to pretend that “Ara- 
bella” is Strauss’s greatest work. It 
is out-distanced, in dramatic power 
and cogency as well as originality of 
musical inspiration, by “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, “Salome”, and “Elektra”. 
But it has unique values of its own. 
As he got older, Strauss’ musical 
taste improved, he had learned to 
edit, prune, and synthesize, and he 
became a dealer in essences. 

“Arabella” is a_ well-put-together 
opera which eschews the unaccount- 
able lyrical crassnesses of the earlier 
Strauss and it says concisely what the 
younger Strauss might have said gar- 
rulously and far less elegantly. It 
employs the Wagnerian leitmotif idea 
im an unpedantic, and thus unWag- 
nerian, manner, and it offers some 
transcendent lyrical moments in the 
solos and in the concerted numbers 
where Strauss always excelled. 

For this first complete recording 
of “Arabella”, London has assembled 
a strong cast, most of whom are no 
strangers to their tasks. Miss Della 
Casa has been identified with the 
work, both as Zdenka and as Ara- 
bella, for a dozen years. She, Miss 
Gueden and Mr. London were the 
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principals in the Metropolitan’s pro- 
duction in English two years ago; 
Mr. Edelmann and Mr. Dermota are 
not new to their roles, and conductor 
Solti handles the score with a prac- 
ticed hand. 


These are all artists of the first 
class and, except for Miss Coertse 
who is rather shrill in the coloratura 
passages of Milli, they consistently 
sing well, they develop vocally their 
individual characters with skill, and 
they maintain a smoothly meshed en- 
semble which is of the first impor- 
tance in a fast-moving work com- 
posed predominantly of short, con- 
versational exchanges. —R. E. 


Landowska Treasures 


Bach, J. S.: Partita No. 2, C minor; 
“Capriccio on the Departure of His 
Beloved Brother”; Fantasia in C 
minor, Fischer, J. K. F.: Passacaglia 
in D minor. (RCA Victor LM 2194, 
$4.98) 
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On July 5, Wanda Landowska cele- 
brated her 79th birthday in her home 
in Lakeville, Connecticut, where she 
recorded this amazing album. The 
picture on the cover shows her on her 
porch, which is surrounded by her 
beloved oaks and maples. 


What is the secret of the astound- 
ing youthful vitality that radiates 
from this face and from the per- 
formances in this recording? It stems 
from several things—first of all, a 
passion for music that has only 
deepened with time, a profound love 
of nature, a marvelous healthiness of 
spirit, and the power to live a life 
of great simplicity and concentration. 
Landowska is no recluse. She is com- 
pletely in touch with the world. But 
she does not let the world distract 
her, or destroy her joy in living and 
her power to work. Her hands still 
have the suppleness they had fifty 
years ago and her mind has also kept 
its resilience. She still loves good food, 
good wine, and good company with 
unabated zest. As she said to me 
during a recent visit to Lakeville, 
with justifiable pride: “I have shown 
the world how an artist should live.” 


No more than the majestic open- 
ing measures of the Sinfonia of Bach’s 
C minor Partita are needed to set the 
stamp of the imperial and impassioned 
Landowska on this album. It opens, 
as she points out in her program note, 
with an “overture a la Francaise, 
condensed into seven measures”, and 
in those seven measures she demon- 
strates unforgettably her incomparable 
mastery of the harpsichord and her 
understanding of French style. For 
this Partita is “Bach’s most eloquent 
homage to French music”, and, as the 
notes further explain, “the English 
Suites are more French than the 
French ones, and the Partitas, which 
have been claimed as the German 
Suites, are the most French of them 
all”. 

What strikes one most forcibly is 
the color, the richness of texture, the 
rhythmic power that this music has 
on the harpsichord that it loses on 
the modern piano, no matter how 
gifted the interpreter. This is equally 
true in the Fantasia in C minor, so 
popular both with piano students and 
recitalists. True, it can be played on 
the modern instrument, as Landowska 
herself states, but with what a tragic 


loss of sumptuous richness and clash- 
ing, torrential energy! 

But the most amazing revelation of 
the album, in this respect, is the 
“Capriccio on the Departure of His 
Beloved Brother”, in which her 
knowledge of Bach’s music and all 
that went into it enables her to supply 
all of the elements left to the per- 
former’s ingenuity and taste with 
matchless eloquence and authority. 
This piece has a way of sounding 
thin and starved and curiously in- 
complete on the piano. But Landow- 
ska has brought it to life with all its 
pathos, abundance, and humor. The 
post-horn fugue is intoxicating, and 
the pathetic interludes are sung with 
the loveliest of cantabiles. 

Fischer’s Passacaglia in D minor 
has always been one of Landowska’s 
crushing interpretations. Here again, 
her sense of registration and her 
grasp of musical structure are bal- 
anced by an impassioned feeling for 
beauty that takes this noble old music 
straight into our hearts. I can think of 
no other artist who has so com- 
pletely absorbed the forms of this 
music into her instinctive being. 


“Hello Out There” 


Beeson, Jack: “Hello Out There”. 
One-act opera; text by William 
Saroyan. John Reardon, baritone; 
Leyna Gabriele, soprano; Marvin 
Worden, tenor; Columbia Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Frederick 
Waldman. (Columbia: ML 5265 
$3.98) 
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Thanks, perhaps, to a more literate 
and stylistically cohesive text with 
which to work, Mr. Beeson produced 
a far more persuasive theatre piece in 
this littie chamber opera, dating from 
1953, than was possible in his full- 
length endeavor last fall entitled “The 
Sweet Bye and Bye”. 

Saroyan’s play, “Hello Out There”, 
is a powerful vignette of the last 
moments of a gambler in prison for 
alleged rape who is shot down there 
by the husband of his supposed vic- 
tim. Mr. Beeson has turned it into an 
opera of a sort, though the term, so 
far as I am concerned, should be 
used advisedly. There is some im- 
passioned singing of a melodic nature, 
and the orchestra provides a g 
deal of tasteful, dramatically effective 











Cliburn Plays Tchaikovsky 


With record speed, Victor has 
rushed into print a 12-inch disk of 
Van Cliburn playing Tchaikovsky’s 
First Piano Concerto, one of the 
works which won him the Tchaikov- 
sky competition in Moscow (LM- 
2252)*k** With an unidentified or- 
chestra, under Cliburn’s Moscow con- 
ductor, Kiril Kondrashin, the now 
internationally celebrated young pian- 
ist gives the recording public a taste 
of his mettle—the breadth and color 
of his high romantic style, the pre- 
vailing beauty and bigness of his tone, 
his flashing, thundering octaves, his 
unfailing articulateness. The well- 
worn Tchaikovsky warhorse proves 
the perfect conveyance for a kind of 
playing in the grand tradition which 
one had supposed was about to dis- 
appear from the world of pianism. 












and frequently quite lovely back- 
ground music. 

But the main body of the vocal line 
is sung-speech, or what Mr. Beeson 
himself calls “lyrically heightened 
speech which several times breaks 
into song”. If you are of the opinion, 
as many contemporary composers 
seem to be, that a composition in 
sung-speech is properly labelled opera, 
I think you will find this a pretty 
good example of contemporary cham- 
ber opera. But there is considerable 
honest disagreement about the appli- 
cability of the term. This reviewer, 
for one, dissents. —R. E. 


Flagstad Recital 


Bach and Handel Recital. Kirsten 
Flagstad, soprano, with the London 
Philharmonic conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. (London LL 1641, 
$4.98) 
xk 


This recording of Bach and Handel 
arias is certainly not for stylistic pur- 
ists, particularly as regards some of 
the settings and accompaniments, but 
Kirsten Flagstad has one of the most 
glorious voices in the world and she 
sings with a soaring grandeur and 
freedom that one almost never hears 
these days. Her interpretations are 
deeply sincere, if not always as search- 
ing as they might be. Sir Adrian pro- 
vides smooth accompaniments but 
they are sometimes stodgy and he 
imbues them with that Mendelssohnian 
propriety that so frequently charac- 
terizes the English approach to Bach, 
if not to Handel. 

Mme. Flagstad sings all of the 
works in English. The Bach excerpts 
are the “Sheep May Safely Graze”, 
from the Cantata No. 208, “Was mir 
behagt”; the aria “Break in Grief” 
(Blute nur, du liebes Herz”) from the 
“St. Matthew Passion”; “Jesu, joy of 
man’s desiring”, from the Cantata No. 
147, “Herz und Mund”; and “If thou 
be near”, from the Clavierbuechlein 
fuer Anna Magdalena. 

Of Handel, we have the magnificent 
aria “Gods all powerful” (“Sommi 
Dei”) from “Radamisto”, which Mme. 
Flagstad sings with an heroic majesty 
that very few singers could rival 
today; “O sleep! why dost thou leave 
me?” from “Semele” (note her breath 
control and sense of phrase, oh vocal 
students, and despair!); “He shall feed 
His flock”, from “Messiah”, in which 
she sings both the contralto and 
soprano sections of the aria; and “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth”, from 
“Messiah”. 

Mme. Flagstad includes the aria 
“Praise ye the Lord” (“Dank sei Dir, 
Herr”), which, as Arthur Jacobs ex- 
plains in his notes, has been chal- 
lenged by scholars as spurious. But 
the sumptuous curve of the melody 
and the eloquence of the music justify 
its great popularity, and if the Ger- 
man composer Siegfried Ochs did 
write it (as is suspected) he certainly 
had no reason to be ashamed of es 


Ear Training Series 
In Record Album 


Music Minus One has announced 
the completion of the first compre- 
hensive ear-training series to make its 
appearance on records. It was devel- 
oped at Rutgers University during the 
past five years by A. Kunrad Kvam, 
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chairman of the music department of 
Douglass College, Rutgers. The “Rut- 

University Music Dictation 
eries” consists of ten LP records, 
available as a set and singly, with 
answer booklets and illustrative mate- 
rial. It should be useful to high 
school and college music departments, 
to choral groups, instrumental ensem- 
bles, vocal coaches, and private music 
teachers. 


Beethoven by Boult 


Symphony No. 3 and “Coriolan” 
Overture (Vanguard VRS 1012 
$4.98) 
Sata 


Symphony No. 5 and “Leonore” 
Overture No. 3. (Vanguard VRS 
1013 $4.98) 

ake 


Symphony No. 6 and “Fidelio” 
Overture, Op. 72c (Vanguard VRS 
1014 $4.98) 

wie 


Symphony No. 7 and “Egmont” 
Overture (Vanguard VRS 1015 
$4.98) 
xk 


Philharmonic Promenade Orches- 
tra, Sir Adrian Boult conducting. 


This set of records deserves a three- 
fold credit. First, it represents the 
Beethoven approach of one of the 
leading figures among European con- 
ductors; second, the technical realiza- 
tion of the series is meticulously bal- 
anced; and third, all the records in- 
clude a well-known Beethoven over- 
ture, which, especially in the case of 
Symphonies Nos. 3 and 6—hereto- 
fore only recorded individually— 
makes them a very good buy. 

Sir Adrian’s interpretations are sin- 
cere and authoritative. Almost 70 


0 oa the philosophical value of 
. He points to the emotional 
of the Fifth, without using 
force. The interpretation of 
ixth is uncontroversial in its 
, lyrical classicism; and the Sev- 
enth in Sir Adrian’s eyes is by far 
less explosive than Wagner liked to 
think of it, when he called it “the 
apotheosis of the dance”. 
All four records reveal a wonder- 
ful homogeneity and clarity of 
and whether one agrees with 
Mr. Boult’s tempi in certain move- 
ments — they are generally on the 
slow side—this is of secondary im- 
portance. The exceptionally fine 
Playing of the orchestra, notably of 
members of the wind section, de- 
serves extra praise. —J. F. S. 


fi 
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Musical Universe 


Beethoven: Variations on a Theme 
by Diabelli, Op. 120. Rudolf Ser- 
oo (Columbia ML 5246, 


Now that Artur Schnabel is lost to 
us, T cannot think of any pianist so 
ideally equipped to interpret that 

universe that is embodied in 
en’s Diabelli Variations as is 
Serkin. For this music de- 
mands truly superhuman powers—a 
lofty spirit, a keen imagination, pro- 
found humanity, an indomitable 
technique—and also humor and hu- 
ality. All of these qualities Mr. Ser- 
gs to this miraculous score 
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Eustis on Alta Label 


One of our most polished women- 
pianists, Dorothy Eustis, is presented 
by Alta Records in rewarding per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Sonata No. 
17 in D Minor (“The Tempest”) and 
three Etudes from Op. 25; the 
Mazurka in A Minor, Op. 17, No. 4; 
and the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 39, of Chopin (A 1001)k*kkx 
More than a pianist, Miss Eustis is 
an all-round musician whose deep 
knowledge of musical structure and 
organization is most fully revealed in 
such problems as the Adagio move- 
ment of the Beethoven which is so 
spaciously and sometimes awkwardly 
laid out for the player as to be very 
difficult of smooth co-ordination. Miss 
Eustis shines here as she does also, 
with particular luminosity, in the 
Fifth Etude of Chopin and _ the 
familiar Scherzo. —R. E. 





in abundance. His has been a life 
purely dedicated to music—not in a 
prudish or stuffy sense, but in the 
sense of idealism, fine taste, and 
freedom from all the fusty trappings 
of superficial virtuosity and cheap 
play to the gallery. Mr. Serkin’s long 
years of artistic association with his 
father-in-law Adolf Busch not only 
steeped him in the nobiest traditions 
of chamber music but it enriched and 
intensified his musical personality in 
ways that an exclusive preoccupation 
with the solo repertoire might not 
have brought about. 

To sense how great an artist Mr. 
Serkin is, listen to his playing of the 
20th variation, that incredible An- 
dante in which Beethoven compresses 
all his tenderness and greatness of 
heart into 32% measures of sustained 
meditation. After this, even the elec- 
trifying power and brilliance of such 
variations as the 21st and 27th seem 
less impressive as examples of a com- 
plete mastery—physical, intellectual, 
and emotional. 

But throughout this performance, 
one is constantly astounded by the 
honesty, the uncompromising clarity 
with which Mr. Serkin projects his 
conceptions. No matter how awkward 
the - trills, the figurations, the dy- 
namic problems involved, he has 
brought to life flawlessly his ideas 
about Beethoven’s wishes. In this re- 
cording we have this splendid artist 
at his best. The nervous tension and 
rhythmic strain that sometimes beset 
him are happily absent, and his play- 
ing burns with a clear flame. —R. S. 


Haydn a la Russe 


Haydn: Trio No. 30 in D major. 
Emil Gilels, piano; Leonid Kogan, 
violin; Mstislav Rostropovich, cello. 

Trio in E flat major, Op. 
40. Leonid Kogan, violin; Yakov 
Shapiro, French horn; Emil Gilels, 
re (Westminster XWN 18181, 


Beautifully polished and full of 
verve is the performance of the three 
distinguished virtuosi in this perform- 
ance of the Haydn D major Trio No. 
30. Mr. Gilels makes his scales as 
crisp as fresh lettuce and reveals a 
meticulous control of rhythmic detail 
that many a pianist might envy. Mr. 
Kogan plays with comparable ele- 
gance, though he has of course no 
opportunity to display the marvels of 
color that are at his command in the 
later repertoire. And one should offer 

ial thanks to that superb artist 
Mstislav Rostropovich for performing 
the notoriously thankless task of the 
cellist so well. 

Yet, with all due admiration for the 





excitement of this performance, I must 
confess that I feel that there is much 
more in the music than these artists 
have brought out in it. Their playing 
is too glib, too lacking in contrast, in 
subtle changes of accent and pace, in 
light and shade. Note that when they 
go into the minor, the cast of their per- 
formance remains the same. There is 
too much of “Papa Haydn” and not 
enough of the great musical mind 
that reveals itself even in this light- 
hearted work in their conception. 
Nonetheless, this is a performance 
that has solid virtues and one that all 
lovers of finished virtuosity will enjoy. 

Yakov Shapiro’s French horn tone 
in the Brahms trio will come as shock 
to many American listeners. It sounds 
more like a saxophone than a French 
horn much of the time. But I am 
assured by friends who have visited 
Russia that the instrument custom- 
arily has this type of sound there, and 
Mr. Shapiro certainly performs with 
fine taste and expressiveness. Both Mr. 
Gilels and Mr. Kogan are much more 
relaxed and persuasive than in the 
Haydn. The artists are not afraid to 
let Brahms’s rich, overripe sentiment 
come through in their interpretation. 
But this is all to the good, as are the 
free, leisurely tempos. —R. S. 


Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*&kkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and sepa- 


ration of sounds, no 
distortion minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 
kkk Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 





Records in Brief 


William Steinberg conducts the 
Philharmonia Orchestra in a person- 
ally edited Suite from Strauss’ “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and “Don Juan” 
(Capitol PAO 8423 $4.98).%** Both 
recordings have style, temperament, 
and rich color. The arrangement of 
the suite may be a bit unorganic, but 
it delivers the opera’s mood and 
spirit perfectly. 

Helmut Krebs is the soloist in 
Concert Arias for Tenor by Mozart, 
accompanied by the Pro Arte Or- 
chestra of Munich, conducted by 
Kurt Redel. (Westminster XKWN 
18663 $4.98)kx*. A very good se- 
lection from the more than 70 con- 
cert arias composed by Mozart. The 
singing is adequate, but the soloist at 
times has considerable difficulties in 
mastering these extremely difficult 
pieces. 

“Francescatti Plays Kreisler” is the 
name of a disc (Columbia ML 5255 
$3.98) **x* in which the French vio- 
linist, accompanied by Artur Bal- 
sam, plays 11 pieces by the Viennese 
violinist-composer. Actually, however, 
he plays only 10 numbers by Kreis- 
ler, for the last band on side one, 
labeled as “Schoen Rosmarin” turned 
out to be an arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Prophet Bird”; at least on 
the review copy. Mr. Francescatti 
renders the selections with impec- 
cable elegance, but rather Viennois 
than Viennese. 


The complete set of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words”, Op. 19, 30, 
38, and 53,*** have been recorded 
by the young French pianist, Ginette 
Doyen (Westminster XWN_ 18501) 
Many of these miniatures admittedly 
are lacking in musical cogency and 
some of them are downright insipid; 
but many of them also have a certain 
bland, sentimental charm which sets 
them apart from other small piano 
pieces of their period, such as those 
of Chopin and Schumann, and their 
workmanship commands the respect 
of all pianists and composers. Miss 
Doyen plays them with affection and 
with admirable discrimination for 
their wide-ranging moods. 


. A complete recording of J. S. 
Bach’s Two- and Three-Part Inven- 
tions is available on a Vox single 12- 
inch disk (PL 10 550) *k* Mr. 
Borovsky plays these miniature mas- 
terpieces, which are much more diffi- 
cult than most people imagine, in 
orthodox style and tempos with only 
a few modest ornamentations of his 
own. His performance is typically 
pianistic, and, to an organ-trained 
musician, his sixteenth-note runs and 
figures may sound a bit nippy. 


Average 

Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 


Growth of Music 
In America Noted 


According to a survey conducted 
by Broadcast Music Inc., the United 
States has more than half of the es- 
timated 2,000 symphony orchestras in 
the world. This represents a growth 
of 955% since 1920, when there were 
less than 100 symphony orchestras in 
the entire country. 


Other ‘acets of the survey reveal 
that more than 28 million Americans 
play at least one musical instrument 
(most of them the piano), twice as 
many as in 1936; seven operas a 
day are given “somewhere in the 
United States”; and more than $50,- 
000,000 was spent for sheet music 
in 1957. 

There were 158 summer festivals 
in the United States in 1957, and over 
225 educational institutions offer de- 
gree courses in music and advanced- 
level musical training. The total vol- 
ume in audio-component business for 
1957 was estimated to go over the 
$200,000,000 mark. 





Ellenville, N.¥Y.—The Ellenville 
Music Tent, a subdivision of the fes- 
tival, will produce six Broadway 
musicals, beginning July 1. The series 
will include “The Most Happy Fella”, 
“Brigadoon”, “Carousel”, “Where’s 
Charlie?”, “Guys and Dolls”, and 
“Damn Yankees”. 
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Janacek Dominates Prague Music Festival 


Prague. — Prague, the eternally 
young city with its hundred faces, has 
always known how to sing the song 
of spring. The International Music 
Festival, held from May 11 to June 
6, offered a vast amount of musical 
delicacies. The presentations were 
well balanced between East and West. 
Of the twelve foreign conductors, two 
came from England, two from Yugo- 
slavia, the rest from West Germany, 
France, Belgium, Finland, Russia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Roumania. Of 
the fifteen soloists, four came from 
Russia, three from France, two from 
Yugoslavia, and the others from West 
Germany, Austria, Chile, Belgium, 
Poland, and Bulgaria. Also participat- 
ing were the State Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Sofia, the Halle-Orches- 
tra, and the Hungarian Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Leos Janacek, who died thirty years 
ago in Brno, dominated Prague’s 
musical spring, and stilled all the 
quarreling between the Dvorak-fans 
and the “Contra-Janacek-Pro-Sme- 
tana” clique. At the Rudolfinum, Ilja 
Hurnik, young pianist, played the 
sensitive miniatures “Auf bewach- 
senem Pfade” and the sonata fragment 
“1. Oktober, 1905”. In the second part 
of the program, the Brno Woodwind 
Ensemble played the sextet “Mladi” 
(Youth) with idiomatic naturalness, 
and Prague musicians and amateurs 
under the direction of Marketa 
Kuehnova performed “Rikadla”, genial 
projections of children songs on the 
background of Janacek’s nervously 
differentiated style. “Das ewige Evan- 
gelium”, a little known cantata com- 
posed in 1914 to words by Jaroslav 
Vrichlicky was given at the Cathedral 
of St. Vitus, followed by the Slavonic 
Festival Mass in a strong perform- 
ance, in a spirit of simplicity, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Brno 
under Frantisek Jilek, a teachers 
choir, and the soloists Tatjana 
Arsenina, Libusche Lesmanova, Jaro- 
slav Ulrych, and Vaclav Halir. 


Janacek’s Music Gains Ground 


Janacek’s music, deeply rooted in 
the national approach without ever 
being “popular”, was often wrongly 
accused of being “formalistic”. How 
far superior it is in this respect to 
such music as Khachaturian’s ballet 
“Spartacus”, which was given at the 
Smetana Theater. The plot treats the 
well-known theme of Roman history 
in a free approach. Fast marches, 
dances, fanfares, and exotic numbers 
appear in pre-Tchaikovsky harmony 
—a kingdom for a measure of Proko- 
fieff or Shostakovich! The excellent 
dancers included Olga Skalova, Dana 
Ledecka, Miroslav Kura, and Karel 
Luksik. 

Crossing the Wenzel Square on the 
way home, I passed a cafe in which a 
small band played Burkhard’s tune 
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“Oh, mein Papa”. There are many 
ways of being “popular”, but music 
for all people does not exist. Paul 
Burkhard’s music is today more 
appreciated than Khachaturian’s, and 
Khachaturian’s more than Janacek’s. 
But in hundred years “Jenufa” and the 
Slavonic Festival Mass will still live, 
and the pretty Swiss “Fireworks” will 
be forgotten. 

The core of the festival consisted of 
the symphonic concerts. John Barbi- 
rolli and the Halle Orchestra were a 
main attraction. But his programs 
were conventional: Brahms, Bruckner, 
Berlioz, Weber, and only here and 
there a British work. Here would 
have been an opportunity to empha- 
size Britten, Walton, Tippett, and if 
not Fricker or Searle, then one of the 
young dodecaphonists. Instead, one 
heard Elgar’s Enigma-Variations, and 
Vaughan-Williams’ Eighth Symphony. 
The late work of the great old man is 
livelier and more joyful than his 
Sixth, and the instrumentation is of 
baroque grandeur, if not of baroque 
spirit. Strange is the lack of concen- 
tration, fascinating the long breath of 
invention. Barbirolli is alert and 


Robert Casadesus, accompanied by 
Radio Orchestra under Alois Klima 


master of an elegant conducting tech- 
nique, and his orchestra has high 
standards. 

Wolfgang Sawallisch made his local 
debut with the Czech Philharmonic. 
What an orchestra! The typical inten- 
sity of the Czech winds, the blooming 
warmth of the strings, and the rhyth- 
mic vitality form a wonderful instru- 
ment, and Sawallisch used it with 
great skill. I heard Schubert’s Fourth 
Symphony, and Dvorak’s Violin Con- 
certo, brilliantly played by Josef Suk, 
the nephew of the composer. From 
Mr. Sawallisch, who, with Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, represented West 
Germany, one expected to hear at 
least one contemporary work. 


Czech Music at Sternberg Gallery 


The Collegium Musicum under the 
direction of Jiri Hanousek played 
Czech music at the Sternberg Gallery. 
The program included a Sonata a 4 
by the 17th century composer Pavel 
Vejvanovsky; Zelenka’s “Hypochon- 
dria Overture”; a brilliant Concerto 
for harpsichord and strings by the 
friend of Mozart, Myslivecek; and 
Zelenka’s Sinfonia in D sharp. It was 


a very strong program, excellently 
played, and it showed the composi- 
tional refinement and alertness of the 
Czechs during this period. 

Janacek’s first opera, “Scharka”, 
was not missing on the festival pro- 
gram. The text was taken from the 
play of Julius Zeyer, without the 
poet’s knowledge, and when Janacek 
showed him the finished opera, Zeyer 
refused to give his authorization for 
the performance. Not until 1925, a 
long time after Zeyer’s death, was 
the work performed. The material, 
also used by Fibich and Smetana, 
stems from Czech folklore and is a 
sort of Bohemian “Penthesilea”. Jana- 
cek’s music, still greatly influenced by 
Dvorak and Smetana, and indirectly 
by Wagner, has only moments of the 
composer’s later style. 


Brno State Theatre Disappoints 


It is a pity that the performance 
by the Brno State Theatre was not on 
a higher level. Of the singers, only 
Alena Novakova and Imrich Jakubek 
showed higher artistic format. The 
orchestra and choir under the direc- 


a 


Czechoslovakian 
in Smetana Hall 


tion of Jiri Pinka were adequate. 

“Ausfluege des Herrn Broucek”, 
written in the middle period of Jana- 
cek’s creativity, is the most original 
of his stage works. Pulsating with a 
genuine nationalistic feeling, it is 
perciflage about a typical Czecho- 
slovakian Babbitt, who, in a state of 
drunkenness, finds himself on the 
moon and later involved in the fights 
of the Hussites during the 15th cen- 
tury. Having at times Offenbach-like 
traits, the work is nevertheless typical 
Janacek in its clever harmony, form, 
and mosaic-like motifs. The act on 
the moon resembles some‘imes a 
waltz operetta, but the Hussite scenes 
have concentrated, passionate power. 
Whether, outside of the country, 
Broucek will be as keenly appreciated 
as Schweik, remains questionable. 


Convincing Performance 


The performance was much more 
convincing than “Scharka”. Oscar 
Linhart was an excellent stage direc- 
tor, and Zdenek Sousek was strong 
in the main role. Frantisek Jilek con- 
ducted with authority, but without 
dramatic flair. In the caricature of the 


work we find the rough spirit of the 
Czechoslovakian folk theatre, from 
which Schikaneder, Nestroy, and 
Raimund learned so much. _ 

Two one-act operas were given at 
the Jiri Wolker Theatre. The first one 
was a little buffoonery by Jiri Pauer, 
whose music, despite a few Hinde- 
mith traits, was not on too high a 
level. Much more valuable was 
Bohuslav Martinu’s “Comedy on the 
Bridge”, written to a text by Vaclay 
Klicpera in 1937. The plot is a satire 
on war and visa regulations. Martinu’s 
music is inspired, satisfying ear and 
spirit alike. The cast consisted of 
students of the Prague Conservatory, 
of which Olga Jirakova and Ivan 
Kotrc deserve a special mention. Vit 
Micka was the intelligent and alert 
conductor, Inge Schwandova the skill- 
ful stage director. 


Interesting for Western Visitor 


As a whole, the Prague festival 
was, for the visitor from the W 
extremely interesting. It showed the 
strong accent on the stage arts in the 
East, although in a moderately pro- 
gressive line. Controversial modern 
music is almost totally neglected, but 
its western products are observed with 
interest. Modern compositions by 
Schoenberg and electronic music were 


Rosequal 


v. 
Claudio Arrau (left) and Sir Malcolm Sargent 
acknowledge applause at a concert given in Prague 


demonstrated (on records) and ex- 
amined. The Moscow musicologist 
Lew Ginsberg said to me in a very 
interesting conversation that for him 
the most important factor in music 
lies in its emotional value and not in 
its technical structure. He doubts, that 
twelve tone music could be emotional. 
This is a standpoint which should be 
interpreted rather in a folk-psycho- 
logical way than in a political. All 
Slavs are extremely emotional in their 
relation to art, but in the esthetic 
spheres, head and heart cannot be 
permanently separated. A synthesis, 
difficult as it might seem today, must 
come. This is as true in music as in 
any other realms. 

—H. H. Stuckenschmidt 
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At the St. Vitus Cathedral in Prague, members of the Brno Opera under 
the direction of Frantisek Jilek perform Janacek’s cantata “The Eternal 


Gospel” 





Aldeburgh Holds 
Eleventh Festival 


Aldeburgh, England.—The eleventh 
Festival of Music and Arts held at 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, ran from the 13th 
to the 22nd of June and introduced 
many new works of importance to 
England. At the opening of the festi- 
val on June 13, Francis Poulenc’s 
opéra-bouffe “Les Mamelles de Tiré- 
sias” had its English premiere, with 
the composer participating as one of 
the accompanying pianists. It was 
performed by the English Opera 
= which also presented Monte- 

“Tl Ballo dell’ Ingrate”, in 
John Bieako's production, with decor 
by John Piper. 

June 14 brought a concert of In- 
dian Music with Ustad Vilayat Kahn 
playing the sitar, Shanta Prasad play- 
ing the tabla, and Srimati Rita as 
dance soloist. Boris Blacher’s Diverti- 
mento was played for the first time in 
England by the English Opera Group 
Wind Quintet on June 15, as was 
Malipiero’s Dialoghi No. 4. Benjamin 
Britten introduced his new Songs 
from the Chinese for voice and guitar 
on June 17, with Peter Pears as tenor 
soloist and Julian Bream as guitarist. 


Britten World Premiere 


The English Opera Group gave the 
world premiere of Britten’s musical 
setting of the Chester Miracle Play, 
“Noye’s Fludde’, on June 18. A 

and orchestra of children from 
Suffolk schools participated. 

Other highlights of the festival were 

concerts on June 14 and 20, 

with Yehudi Menuhin participating; 

“Music on the Meare”, a program of 

S, part songs, ‘and music for 
recorders given by the Aldeburgh 
Music Club; a song recital by Peter 

and Benjamin Britten; a recital 
Piano solo and ensemble music 
with Yvonne Léfébure as the featured 
Pianist; a concert by the Zorian 
Geert, with Julian Bream, guitarist; 
erring”, a symposium intro- 
duced by George Atkinson; a lecture 

by Edwin Muir on Ballads; a 


ce of Handel’s oratorio 
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“Joshua”; a Wagner evening consist- 
ing of piano solos and Liszt transcrip- 
tions, the Wesendonck Lieder, a talk 
by E. M. Forster on A Visit to Bay- 
reuth, and quadrilles on themes by 
Wagner, Fauré, Chabrier, and 
Messager; a wind orchestra concert 
under Charles Mackerras; and five 
evenings of vocal music ranging from 
the 15th to the 18th centuries con- 
ducted by Imogen Holst made up 
mainly of Magnificats. 

The Aldeburgh Festival also of- 
fered art exhibitions, special films, and 
other attractions. 


Vienna State Opera 
Outlines Season 


Vienna.—The Vienna State Opera 
has announced a series of new pro- 
ductions for its 1958-59 season. Plans 
include Verdi’s “A Masked Ball” 
under the musical direction of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos for the later part of 
September; stage director will be 
Josef Gielen, the scenic designer Ita 
Maximova. In the middle of Decem- 
ber Herbert von Karajan will conduct 
and stage Wagner’s “Rheingold”, for 
which Emil Praetorius will design the 
scenery. 

For the premiere of Poulenc’s “Les 
Dialogues des Carmelites” no con- 
ductor has been named as yet; Mar- 
garete Wallmann will be responsible 
for the staging, Georges Wakhevich 
for the decors. Gounod’s “Faust”, 
under the musical direction of Lovro 
von Matacic, in a production by 
Raymond Rouleau, and stage settings 
by Lila di Nobili, is scheduled for 
March. 

In April, Joseph Keilberth will 
conduct a new production of “Ara- 
bella”; Rudolf Harmann will be stage 
director, and Stefan Hlawa the scenic 
designer. In May, Karl Boehm is 
scheduled to conduct Wagner’s “The 
Flying Dutchman”. Two ballet pre- 
mieres, planned for November and 
March, respectively, will present 
Heimo Erbse’s “Ruth”, and Rudolf 
Berger’s “Jahreszeiten”. 

The Redoutensaal has been chosen 
for a presentation in March of 
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| Rossini’s “La Cenerentola”. 

The Vienna Volksoper will give 
new stagings of Rossini’s “William 
Tell” under the musical direction of 
Argeo Quadri in November; Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine” in March; and 
Dvorak’s “Rusalka” in May. A pro- 












duction of Lehar’s “Der Zarewitsch” 
is planned for the fall 1958. For 
April the premiere of an “Austrian 
Musical” is scheduled, provided a 


suitable work can be selected among 
the entries for the “Austrian Musical 
Contest”. 
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New York Pro 


Early in 1958, musical circles in 
New York were buzzing with reports 
of a hauntingly beautiful performance 
of a medieval musical drama at The 
Cloisters, a branch of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art devoted to medie- 
val art. It was the 12th century 
“Daniel”, performed in its entirety for 
the first time since the middle ages, 
and the organization to which we 
owed this amazing revival was the 
New York Pro Musica. 

The first thing that struck the 
observer of this exquisite performance 
was its completeness of detail. Every- 
thing had been studied and worked 
out by artists and experts. The cos- 
tumes were gorgeous and in style; 
medieval instruments were used; the 
processions and the other elements of 
the action all bespoke authentic 
sources; the Latin text was beautifully 
enunciated; the singing revealed the 
same resourcefulness and versatility. 


Growth Was Planned 


How was this group able to per- 
form so challenging a task so well? A 
talk with Noah Greenberg, founder 
and leader of the New York Pro 
Musica, at its new headquarters at 
865 West End Avenue, explained the 
reasons for this expertness. The Pro 
Musica goes back to 1952, although it 
did not give its first concert or make 
its first recording until 1953. Mr. 
Greenberg had already trained a 
madrigal group and he knew the older 
literature well. But he conceived the 
idea of a more ambitious project—a 
group of professional musicians who 
wouid work together over a long 
period of time, extending their re- 
searches as far back as the medieval 
period, learning to play the old instru- 
ments and developing a sense of the 
old styles of singing. Hand in hand 
with this was to go a study of texts 
and the creation of modern practical 
editions, faithful to the originals. 

The versatility of his group is ex- 
emplified in the following list of those 
who appeared in “Daniel” (although 
the singers did not all play as well 
as sing in this particular perform- 
ance): Betty Wilson, soprano, re- 
corder; Jean Hakes, soprano, min- 
strel’s harp; Russell Oberin, counter- 
tenor, percussion; Charles Bressler, 
tenor, portative organ; Arthur Squires, 
tenor, tenor viol; Brayton Lewis, bass, 
psaltery; Paul Ehrlich, treble viol, 
rebec, recorder; Martha Blackman, 
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Musica Expands With Grant 





Noah Greenberg, Founder of the 
New York Pro Musica 


minstrel’s harp, bass viol, bell carillon; 
Bernard Krainis, recorders; and Paul 
Maynard, harpsichord, portative or- 
gan, psaltery. 

As Mr. Greenberg points out, we 
live in a time that is eager to redis- 
cover the treasures of the past. On 
every hand he has found assistance 
and interest. When he discovered a 
straight trumpet, dated 1406, Siena, at 
the Lawrence Art Museum of Wil- 
liams College, for instance, he ob- 
tained it on loan, and it was played 
in the “Daniel” performance by 
Robert Montesi, a member of the 
Radio City Orchestra, who had al- 
ready played for the Collegium 
Musicum, formerly led by Paul Hin- 
demith. After hearing a cremorne on 
a recording, Mr. Greenberg found 
out who had made it, which led to a 
thriving business with Otto Steinkopf 
in Berlin. Scholars everywhere have 
helped with historical references and 
sources. One scientist has the unusual 


hobby of assembling a card file on 
every reference to medieval instru- 
ments and their use, even extending 
to symbolism, poetry and painting. 
This enthusiast, Edmund Bowles, has 
been of invaluable assistance to Mr. 
Greenberg and his fellow researchers. 

The New York Pro Musica now 
has a grant of $45,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which will 
enable it to extend its activities. It 
maintains a special library of multiple 
editions at its headquarters which may 
be used by schools and others. Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers has already 
issued an impressive series of schol- 
arly yet practical editions edited by 
Mr. Greenberg for the Pro Musica, 
including works by Wilbye, Lupo, 
Jones, Byrd, and Pilkington, of the 
16th and 17th centuries. 


Records Are Numerous 


The organization is also well known 
in the recording field. For Period, 
Esoteric, Columbia, and Decca it has 
recorded music ranging from the 
middle ages to the 18th century. It 
now records exclusively for Decca. 

The nuclear group is the center of 
a thriving family of vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles. Mr. Greenberg has 
a choral workshop of 16 singers, no 
fewer than three viol groups, and 
other preparatory groups. People fre- 
quently come to observe and to learn. 
A recent visitor was a woman from 
Santiago, Chile, who has a similar 
group there for the study and per- 
formance of old music. Professional 
orchestral musicians are continually 
dropping by to discuss problems or to 
try new acquisitions in Pro Musica’s 
collection of old instruments. From 
the original acorn a mighty oak is 
beginning to grow. —Robert Sabin 


Soviet Composers Handbook 


Bares Valuable Information 


Baden-Baden, Germany.—lIts title 
says “Sovietsky Kompositoryi, Spra- 
votshnik” — meaning “Handbook of 
Soviet Composers”, a sort of a cyclo- 
pedia which features virtually every- 
body of rank and name in the produc- 
tion of “socialist realist music”. Pub- 
lication in time for the Second All- 
Union Meeting of Composers and 
Musicologists, which took place in the 
spring of 1957, had been announced 
months before. Yet apparently it was 


| impossible to meet the planned dead- 


line. Only at the beginning of, last 


| November the mail delivered to me a 





small parcel with a register note in 
cyrillian letters. And there it -was, 
for Eastern conditions a luxurious 
book of 695 pages, bound in brown 
imitation leather, its title- gold- 
stamped. The price is 25 rublés, which 
equals about six dollars. Though I 
did not have to pay it—the book was 
a gift from the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers—I should say that 25 rubles is 
a lot of money in Russia. 


Book Is Rarity in West 


All these things would not be worth 
mention if the book itself did not 
justify it. It is a most valuable work, 
a unique historical and musico-politi- 
cal source of information. It does not 
often happen that such a book reaches 
the West. And it comes exactly at a 
moment of uncertainty whether the 
“New Route” of Soviet music policy 
will be ruined or not by the restor- 









ative efforts of certain Communist 
Party bosses. The book is written in 
a period of ideological instability, and 
thus its value is even greater. 
Looking closely, one cannot but 
give the authors high credit for their 
work, which contains accurate, even 
pedantic, data on 1,072 composers 
from all states of the Soviet Union. 
Of them, 945 are members of the 
Composer’s Union and still living; 127 
died before Oct. 16, 1956, which was 
the editorial deadline. Lines and lines 
are squandered by reporting the 
artist’s decorations, awards of honor, 
and membership in political organiza- 
tions. The reader learns if a composer 
owns the “Second Class Order of 
Patriotic War”, if he is a “People’s 
Artist” or affiliated with one of the 
numerous peace committees. 


Complete Catalogue of Works 


A catalogue of works follows. This 

is complete starting with operas and 
ballets, pieces for symphony orchestra 
and chorus, then naming symphonies 
and suites, works for piano and or- 
chestra, violin and orchestra, quartets, 
piano pieces, music for violin and 
iano, songs, incidental music, and 
Im scores. Finally, there are listed 
the literary works of the composer, 
books and articles, if any. 

The foreword occupies ten pages, a 
voluminous commentary on the struc- 
ture and layout of the cyclopedia. 
Care like this is unusual and possibly 


even superfluous in the Wester 
world. It hints at the educational levej 
of the average reader expected by the 
editor (the Composer’s Union, spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Culture), A 
term like “from 1940-45” is explained 
as “from the year 1940 until the year 
1945”, which looks strange and exag- 
gerated, even if one knows that ip 
Russian the numeral is usually coupled 
to the noun “year”. Another 

gives the meaning of “Baku Cop. 
servatory” or “Conservatory of Baku” 
as “Aserbeidjan State Conservatory 
named Useira Gadjibekova”. These 
examples could be multiplied. Any 
technical term supposed to incite the 
slightest doubt is defined unmistak- 
ably. Thus: “Quartet; means a work 
for two violins, viola, cello, which jis 
cast in cyclic sonata form”. This per- 
sistent mental guidance of the reader 
through the mostly fictitious problems 
of cyclopedia structure is topped by 
an enumeration of frequent abbrevia- 
tions and their explanation. 

I believe that even the most primi- 
tive foundry worker from a Leningrad 
suburb or a collective farmhand from 
the Usbek Republic would be able to 
understand the book without difficul- 
ties. Yet, I dare to ask if these people 
do read it at all. 

The introduction helps the Western 
reader, too, who is not on excellent 
terms with the Russian language. 
Probably he will be interested to find 
statements on the amount of copies 
in this printing, on paper size, dates 
of typing and printing, the names of 
the authors, the technical editor, the 
proof-reader and cover artist — but 
only in order to leave behind these 
aspects of Soviet lexicography and to 
turn to the center of the book. 


Disgraced Composers Listed 


The main section offers several sur- 
prises, one of which is the fact that 
even composers who have met official 
disgrace are listed. No difference is 
being made between conformist and 
opposer. I think this might be a con- 
sequence of the “New Route” having 
been inaugurated by the Twentieth 
Congress of the USSR Communist 
Party. The book is free from any 
political propaganda, and the compila- 
tion has been done expertly, scientific- 
ally, and nowhere short of objectivity. 
Nothing has been concealed and noth- 
ing added. Of course, this method 
furnishes the Western reader with 
most interesting knowledge. 

I should like to mention the case 
of Alexander Mossolov, which is a 
striking example. Little has been 
known about him since the mid- 
1930’s, as reliable news on Russian 
musical events in general was avail- 
able up to 1948 only. In February, 
1936, the Composer’s Union ousted 
Mossolov because of “defects of char- 
acter, drunkenness and misconduct”. 
In 1948, during the February meeting 
of composers, the secretary-general of 
the Union, Tikhon Khrennikov, 
named Mossolov’s “Iron Foundry 
and “Newspaper Advertisements” as 
“formalisticly depraved”. 

The cyclopedia clearly tells what 
can happen to a Soviet composer not 
in official favor: in 1935-36, he studied 
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folk music in the Turkmenian Re- 
ic, in 1939 in Kirgisia, in 1946 in 
ja—all remote from the capi- 
tal. Since 1948 the composer has held 
an unimportant administrative office. 
He is Commissioner of Emergency 
Employment Distribution (and some- 
else, the meaning of which de- 
fies (my dictionary) in the Autonom- 
ous Soviet Republic of North Ossetia 
and Kabardinia, deep in the Cauca- 
sian Mountains. His isolation is per- 
fect. His status as a Soviet composer 
and subject is invalidated. 

Nevertheless, the cyclopedia does 
not fail to mention his banned, avant 
uve compositions: the symphonic 

i “Iron Foundry” (Moscow, 
1926) and “Newspaper Advertise- 
ments” (1927). 

Similar justice—perhaps rehabilita- 
tion—happens elsewhere in the book. 
For instance, the opera “The Great 
Friendship” by Vano Muradeli, writ- 
ten as a dedication to the 30th an- 
niversary of the October Revolution, 
was forbidden after but one perform- 
ance in Moscow, in November, 1947. 
Muradeli then gave in and pleaded 

ilty of the “crime” of snobbism, 
technical trickery and unnaturality. 
Despite this, the opera heads the list 
of works by Muradeli. Not only is 
mention made of the first performance 
in Stalino and its conductor but also 
of the Moscow repetition, with con- 
ductor, designer, and director. Finally, 
one reads that the score and piano 
reduction were edited in 1947 by the 
Union of Soviet Composers. 


Biographies Unexpurgated 


It is the same everywhere, no mat- 
ter which biographical article one may 
examine. The unimaginative reader is 
tempted to believe in a peaceful un- 
interrupted musical policy in Russia, 
as if nothing ever had happened, 
neither purge nor rehabilitation, 
neither 1948 nor 1955. 

The cyclopedia “Sovietsky Kom- 
positroyi” spans the whole Russian 
alphabet from Aelyis Aarne to Yuri 
Yatsevitsh. It is a compendium of the 
whole present Soviet music, officially 
credited or otherwise. As far as I can 
judge, there is no name absent, none 
even of minor importance. The book 
has a completeness which no music 
cyclopedia in the Western world could 
possibly achieve, because in the West 
lexicography remains the private en- 
terprise of a publisher and his authors, 
without any public aid. “Sovietsky 
Kempositoryi” is an official handbook 
which mirrors the present cultura! and 
political climate in the Soviet Empire. 
Therefore I think it might be piquant 
to relate that something has been for- 
gotten in the book, for all its com- 

ness. The word “Stalin Prize” 
(and the slightest allusion to it) has 
been emitted. —Fred K. Prieberg 


MIT to Study Sound 
Under Merchants’ Grant 


How far out of tune should vio- 
_— play in a symphony orchestra? 
This paradoxical question will be 
the kind of problem to be studied 
scientifically at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology under an $80,000 
grant made by the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants for research 
in musical acoustics. Although there 
have been musicians for thousands of 
years, relatively little is known about 
t music really is, according to Dr. 
Melville Clark, Jr., who will be chair- 
man of the committee in charge of 
the research. 
“Tf all of _ violinists in an orches- 
tra played the same note in exactly 
same way, the sound would be 
that of a single violin amplified,” ex- 


duly, 1958 


plained Dr. Clark. “Of course they 
must play very close together in order 
to produce good music, but they play 
just far enough apart—in pitch and 
timing—to achieve a richness, an 
aliveness, which they would not have 
if they were playing precisely alike. 

“This minute difference, which no 
musician could measure by ear, makes 
a great deal of difference in the 
sound of instruments. In the labora- 
tory we hope to be able to make 
exact measurements of such elements. 
Scientific analysis, we believe, will 
lead to discovery of the elements of 
basic importance to musical tones. 
Such research should enable the 
makers of musical instruments to im- 
prove them and perhaps even to in- 
vent new kinds of instruments. It may 
prove to be of help to musicians and 
to the designers of concert halls. We 
are very happy that the Association 
has demonstrated such interest in this 
kind of basic research. It is most 
unusual for a group of retailers to 
show such interest in scientific re- 
search in a field related to their 
business.” 


Murphy Announces Grant 


M.LT. was notified of the grant by 
Paul Murphy, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants 
for the past two years and treasurer 
of M. Steinert & Sons Company of 
Boston. The board of directors 
authorized the grant at the last meet- 
ing of the association, which has a 
membership of retail merchants 
throughout the United States. 

The research will be supervised by 
a committee consisting of Dr. Clark, 
who is assistant professor of nuclear 
engineering; Dr. Malcolm W. P. 
Strandberg, associate professor of 
physics, and Dr. William M. Siebert, 
assistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering. All three have an avocational 
interest in music. 

“The research will divide itself into 
two phases,” Dr. Strandberg said. “In 
the analytical phase, elements of a 
musical tone will be identified and 
measured. In a synthesis phase, the 
significance of these elements is to 
be assessed by determining how much 
an element can be altered before the 
alteration is heard. 


Explore Changes of Tone 


“Is a musical instrument creating a 
tone identified by the first part of the 
tone during which it is increasing, the 
middle part during which it is con- 
stant, or by the last part during which 
it is decreasing? How significant are 
the changes of the tone during each 
of these three parts? 

“Is the matter of detuning a tone 
related to the distinction between a 
solo tone and a choral tone—that tone 
produced by a large number of like 
instruments sounding the same note? 
Perhaps a choral tone is just the 
superposition of a large number of 
very slightly mistuned notes. Perhaps 
the characteristic feature of a choral 
tone is the slightly different times at 
which the note is struck. Those are 
some of the things we hope to learn 
about”. 


Waukesha Ensemble 
In Tenth Anniversary 


Waukesha, Wis. — The Waukesha 
Symphony celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary with its first concert in the 
new South Campus high school au- 
ditorium, on April 22. Milton Weber, 
sole conductor of the orchestra since 
he founded it, led a program that in- 
cluded the premiere of “The Yield”, 
the finale from “Symphony of the 
Land”, by Carl Eppert, veteran Mil- 
waukee composer. 
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Carlos Chavez, noted Mexican com- 
poser and conductor, has been ap- 
pointed to the Charles Eliot Norton 
Professorship at Harvard University 
next year. His six lectures, to be 
delivered between October, 1958 and 
April, 1959, will deal principally with 
the creation, understanding, and en- 
joyment of music. Among his prede- 
cessors have been T. S. Eliot, Robert 
Frost, Thornton Wilder, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Ben Shahn, Igor Stravinsky, 
Paul Hindemith, and Aaron Copland. 

* * fo 


Nell Tangeman climaxed her year 
as head of the vocal department in 
Carbondale with an _ all-Stravinsky 
recital with Soulima Stravinsky as 
pianist. This summer Miss Tangeman 
is teaching in New York. 

* a * 

Louisiana State University pre- 
sented its 15th Festival of Contempo- 
rary Music this year. Composers 
represented were Walter Piston, 
Aaron Copland, Charles Ives, Oswald 
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Jaeggi, Cardon Burnham, Paul 
Holmes, Bernard Heiden, Healey 
Willan, Ernst Krenek, Hunter John- 
son, Matyas Seiber, Leon Kirchner, 
Kemble Stout, Samuel Barber, Elmer 
Schoettle, Jacques Ibert, Harold 
Gramatges, Serge Prokofieff, Ernest 
Bloch, and nine students of the uni- 
versity. 
* * * 

Urylee Leonardos, soprano, pupil 
of Claire Gelda, is singing the role 
of Bess in the national touring pro- 
duction of “Porgy and Bess”. Other 
pupils of Miss Gelda who have busy 
singing schedules are Grant Williams, 
tenor, who is singing leading roles in 
the Chatauqua Opera this summer. 
Reri Grist, a winner of the 12th an- 
nual Young Artist Contest, has been 
awarded a concert appearance at the 
YMHA on Dec. 14. 


* * * 
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Three artist pupils of Beverly Peck 
Johnson gave a recital in the home of 
Mrs. Sterling F. Boos in New York 
recently. They were Marie Traficante, 
soprano, Mignon Dunn, mezzo- 
soprano, and Marvin Wordon, tenor. 
Max Walmer was the accompanist. 

* * * 

Calvin College, in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, will present its fourth 
Summer Conference on Church 
Music from Aug. 19-22. 

* * * 

Aksel Schiotz, Danish tenor, will 
joint the vocal faculty of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of the Univer- 
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| sity of Toronto, Canada, in Septem- 
ber, 1958 
* * * 


The Juilliard Orchestra, resident 
| student orchestra of the Juilliard 
| School of Music, left on June 26 for 
| its first European tour, sponsored by 
| the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, 
administered by ANTA. It will give 
22 concerts in 17 cities in England, 
Belgium (five at the Brussels Fair), 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. The 
Juilliard Orchestra is the first youth 
orchestra to be sent abroad and will 
represent the United States at the 
International Meeting of Youth 
Orchestras in Brussels. Made up of 94 
students and a staff of seven, it is 
traveling on two planes. Jean Morel 
and Frederick Prausnitz will share the 
conducting. Each program will con- 
tain at least one contemporary Ameri- 
can work. 


* * * 


Lehigh University has added seven 
new courses in its department of 
music. Courses carrying three credit 
hours to be offered in September are: 
symphony, sacred choral music, key- 


Massenet’s “Manon” this year 




















board music, and the secular music of 
the middle ages, the renaissance, and 
the baroque period. Three other new 
courses are: concerto and song litera- 
ture, chamber music, and opera. 
Robert B. Cutler is acting head of 
the department, and his assistant is 
Jonathan B. Elkus, 


Yehudi Menuhin will join the 
faculty of the Manhattan School of 
Music in September 1959. He will 
hold master classes in violin for 
advanced students at the school. This 
will mark his debut as a teacher. A 
heavy concert schedule will keep Mr. 
ee busy abroad until the fall 
of 195 

ok * * 


The Kathryn Turney Long Opera 
Courses will begin their tenth spring 
season at the Metropolitan Opera on 
June 9. Erich Leinsdorf has succeeded 
Max Rudolf as director, taking up his 
duties as of July 1. This current sea- 
son was planned by Mr. Rudolf, but 
Mr. Leinsdorf will consult with the 
pupils as to their particular needs. 

ca * * 


Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
board of the New York City Center 
and honorary chairman of _ the 
Mannes College Development Fund, 
gave the commencement address at 
the graduation ceremonies of the 
college on June 19. His topic was 
“The Role of the Artist in Inter- 
national Diplomacy”. A class of 14 
received the first Bachelor of Science 
degrees granted by the Mannes 
College since the inception of its new 
status by charter of the University of 
the State of New York in 1953. Since 
the founding of the Mannes School 
in 1916, the institution has granted 
diplomas and certificates, but the 
class of 1958 was the first to com- 
plete the new five year course leading 
to a college degree. Their major sub- 
jects ranged from voice, piano, and 
other instruments, to theory, compo- 
sition, and conducting. Four mem- 
bers of the graduating class have 
reached the final round in the compe- 
tition for Fulbright Awards for study 
abroad. Several others have won 
other prizes, such as the Town Hall 
Recital Debut Award given by the 
Concert Artists Guild. 


Konrad Wolff will continue on the 
piano faculty of Drew University for 
the coming season. In addition to his 
private teaching in New York, he will 
also take over the Wednesday after- 
noon classes at the 3rd Street Settle- 
ment School. 

ok a 

Lois Wann, oboist, on leave of 

absence from Aspen, Colorado, is 


Des Grieux (Loren Driscoll), far left, and Manon (Katherine Fitzpatrick) 
in the first act of the Shreveport Civic Opera Association’s production of 
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spending the summer coaching the 
woodwind ensemble classes at Marl- 
boro, Vermont, where Rudolf Serkin’s 
chamber music school is located. On 
July 19, she will give a recital at the 
Red Fox Music Camp in Massachu- 
setts. 
* * * 

Byril Neff, after an extended stay in 
California, has established his studio 
in New York at 675 West End 
Avenue. While on the West Coast, he 
played for Dorothy Kirsten, Licia 
Albanese, and Theodor Uppman, 
among others. He is currently assist- 
ing Giorgio Tozzi. 

Ea ok * 


Beatrice Rippy, artist pupil of Car- 
roll Hollister, is singing the role of 
Serena in the traveling company of 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”. 
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Richard Karp, associate professor 
of music at St. Vincent College, Lat- 
robe, Penna., received an honorary 

of Doctor of Music there in 
June. He has been director of the 
Pittsburgh Opera Company for 14 
yeThe National Association of 
Teachers of Singing is holding six 
workshops for vocal teachers, singers, 
and choral and church choir directors 
this summer. They are located at the 
University of Idaho, in Moscow; 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth; Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia; the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin; and the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


John M. Ward became professor of 
music at Harvard University on July 
1. He is chairman of the music depart- 
ment and has been associate professor 
since 1955. G. Wallace Woodworth, 
conductor of the Harvard Glee Club, 
will be Lowell Television Lecturer 
for the university during 1958-59. He 
will present 24 half-hour programs 
on the non-commercial station 
WGBH-TV on “Symphonic Music 
from Mozart to the Present.” The 
lectures will be filmed for use on 
other broadcasts and in schools and 
colleges. 


Dartmouth College held a Festival 
of 18th Century Music devoted to 
“The Birth of the Classic Style” this 
spring. Among the scholars and 
artists participating were Rudolf 
Firkusny, Paul Henry Lang, Carleton 

gue Smith, Daniel Saidenberg, 
Charles Jones, Lydia Hoffmann-Beh- 
rendt, Joseph Kerman, and Karl 
Geiringer. 


The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association elected new officers this 
year. They are: Burton Cornwall, 
president; Romley Fell, Sarah Peck 
More, and Earl Rogers, vice-presi- 
dents; Violet Johnson, - treasurer; 
Ethel Wright Fuson and Constance 
Eberhart, secretaries; and Floyd 
Worthington, registrar. New directors 
were also elected. 


Walter H. Hodgson, dean of the 
School of Music of North Texas 
State College, in Denton, will head 
the Michigan State University Depart- 
ment of Music, in East Lansing, be- 
ginning on Aug. 1. 


Leo Taubman, after accompanying 
George London in a recital at the 
Brussels World Fair, will go to the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg to give a 
course in accompanying from July 16 
to Aug. 8. 


Carlos Buhler, pianist and teacher, 
who was formerly first assistant to 
Tobias Matthay in London, is con- 
ducting a master class this summer at 
his studio in New York City. Mr. 
Buhler is currently working on a new 
completely revised and authoritative 
edition of the Iberia Suite of Albeniz. 
Many changes in the distribution of 
the hands will be incorporated in this 
edition as well as certain cuts that 
Albeniz himself indicated, but were 
never published. 


Drew University, in Madison, New 
Jersey, has established a music major 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 

in September, 1958. Courses 

will include theory, harmony, 

composition, musicology, organ, and 

oe —— - gpa 

ewlin, head of the music 
department. 


Everett Gates has been appointed 
associate chairman of the Music Edu- 


duly, 1958 


cation Department of the Eastman 
School of Music. He has been leading 
viola player and assistant conductor 
of the Oklahoma City Symphony as 
well as a member of the Oklahoma 
City University music education 
faculty for the last 10 years. 


James Aliferis was appointed Presi- 
dent of the New England Conserva- 
tory, taking effect July 1. He will 
succeed Harrison Keller, who is re- 
tiring after 12 years in this post. 


The opera department of the Berk- 
shire Music Center will give Rossini’s 
“Count Ory”, a condensed version of 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet”, Acts 
II and IV of “La Traviata”, and Act 
III of Puccini’s “La Rondine” this 
summer. Boris Goldovsky is depart- 
mental director. 


Peter Paul Fuchs, conductor of 
opera and symphony at Louisiana 
State University, has been appointed 
director of the opera workshop during 
the summer session at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Alexander Alexay, accompanist and 
voice coach, who is continuing classes 
at his studio during the summer, 
recently presented two of his artist- 
students in recital. Muriel Peterson, 
soprano, sang on May 24 at the Carl 
Fischer Sky Room in a recital which 
featured the complete “Wesendonck” 
Lieder. On June 19 Lois Franco, lyric 
soprano, gave a recital at Mr. Alexay’s 
studio. 


Schuyler Hamilton Jr., tenor, stu- 
dent of Virginie Mauret, won the 
Schoen-Réné Memorial Award for 
1958. Mr. Hamilton is a graduate of 
Yale University and soloist of the 
Yale Glee Club. 


Miss Jerry Bywaters, a graduate of 
the dance department of Juilliard 
School, has been awarded a Fulbright 
Fellowship for the study of dance in 
France for 1958-59. Hazel Chung, 
also a graduate of Juilliard’s dance 
department, has been awarded a Ford 
Foundation Foreign Area Training 
Fellowship for study of the dances of 
Indonesia. 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, will take its first step toward an 
International Arts Festival this sum- 
mer when it sponsors five concerts be- 
ginning Aug. 2. The programs, on 
successive Saturday nights, will fea- 
ture music from Italy, Austria, France, 
Spain, and America. Evan Whallon, 
conductor of the Columbus Sym- 
phony, will conduct four of the con- 
certs, to be played by the Antioch 
Little Symphony, composed of profes- 
sional musicians from Dayton, Spring- 
field, Columbus, and vicinity. The 
Dayton Philharmonic will play the 
final concert. 


Harold Mueller, former faculty 
member of the University of Minne- 
sota, will join Austin College, Sher- 
man, Texas, in September as Chair- 
man of the Department of Music. 


Barbara Leichsenring, pupil of 
Sonia Sharnova, Chicago teacher of 
singing, was one of the winners in 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air this spring. 


The Ensemble Department of the 
Manhattan School of Music gave a 
concert of chamber music on April 
9, including works by Boeddecker, 
Schoenberg, and Debussy. 


The 27th Spring Festival of Arts 
at the State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, N. Y., will include a 





Natalie Moeckel as 
Dinah in Leonard 
Bernstein’s 
“Trouble in Tahi- 
ti” as performed 
by the Academy 
of Vocal Arts 





dance recital by the Sarah Lawrence 
College Dance Group, and a concert 
by the Crane Chorus and Orchestra, 
with Nadia Boulanger conducting, 
and Mary Newman, Marvin Worden, 
aud Norman Allen as soloists. 


Rose Raymond, pianist and teacher, 
while judging in Michigan for the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
had the opportunity to hear the Allen 
Park Orchestra conducted by her 
former pupil, Arthur Stephan, now 
permanent conductor of the orchestra. 
Mr. Stephan was chosen by the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League to attend the Conductor’s 
Workshop being held on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula, California in July. 


The Sherwood Music School held 
its 63rd annual commencement at 
Orchestra Hall on June 10. Rudolph 
Reiners, assisted by Giulio Favario, 
conducted the Sherwood Symphony 
and student soloists from the school. 


The 101st annual commencement 
exercises of the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music took place at Orchestra 
Hall on June 15, with George Lawner 
directing members of the Chicago 
Symphony in solo performances by 
students in the conservatory. The 
Conservatory Chorus was directed by 
Bethuel Gross. 


The De Paul University School of 
Music announces a summer schedule 
of nine concerts, recitals, and lecture 
demonstrations at the new downtown 
Center theatre (formerly Kimball 
Hall), most of them featuring De Paul 
music faculty members. 


Manhattanville Offers 
Lectures and Concerts 


Purchase, N. Y.—The Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music of the 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart is offering a series of illustrated 
lectures and a concert series during 
July and August. The lectures will be 
held on Tuesday evenings and the 
concerts on Sunday evenings. 

The schedule of lectures includes: 
July 1, Philippa Schuyler; “African 
Music”; July 8, Noah Greenberg: 
“The Play of Daniel”; July 15, Mar- 
tin Bernstein: “The Performance of 
the Concerted Music of J. S. Bach”; 
July 22, Paul Henry Lang: “Musical 
Criticism”; July 29, Rev. Rembert 
Weakland: “The Art of Troping”; 
August 5, John Brownlee: “Opera 
Today”. 

The concert schedule includes: July 








Reuben Goldberg 


13, Organ recital by Edgar Hilliar; 
July 20, Vocal recital by Natalie 
Bodanya; July 27, Piano recital by 
Leon Kushner; August 3, Student con- 
cert conducted by Theodore Marier. 


Philadelphia School 
Holds Commencement 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The annual con- 
cert and commencement of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music was 
held on May 26. The concert included 
performances by the Conservatory 
Chorus under Allison R. Drake, the 
Conservatory Orchestra under Boris 
Koutzen, the singers Neil MacArtur, 
Mary Lou Cocuzzi, George Ponto- 
riero, and Anna Marie Cisale; and the 
instrumentalist Anita H. Weidemoyer, 
David Porter, Barbara Booth, Mary 
Ann Castaldo, and Mignon Linck. 


Music and Art Tours 
Schedule Opera Visits 


San Francisco.—Festival perform- 
ances of opera in Europe will be high 
points of the two Music and Art 
tours being directed for the sixth 
summer by D. S. Wheelwright, of 
San Francisco State College. For 
July departures there will be per- 
formances at Glyndebourne of “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “The Rake’s 
Progress”, at Salzburg of “Fidelio” 
and “Arabella”, at Vienna of “Die 
Fledermaus”, and at Bayreuth of 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan und Isolde”. 
Backstage interviews, concert pre- 
views and special events at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair, Paris Opera, Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Caracalla Baths, 
Florence, Venice, and Copenhagen 
are also on the schedule. 


Westminster Choir 
Gets NFMC Award 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ second annual award of $1,000 
for the individual or organization ac- 
complishing the most for American 
music abroad was presented to the 
Westminster Choir and its conductor, 
John Finley Williamson. The choir 
made a tour of 22 countries in the 
Far and Middle East and Europe in 
1956-57, giving 147 concerts. Receiv- 
ing honorable mention were the 
Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by 
George Szell, which visited ten Euro- 
pean countries in 1957, and Thomas 
Scherman, who was guest conductor 
of eight orchestras in Europe. 

























































MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

= Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


Cleve- 


os  iahoaa Hubert Roussel, Houston 

vst. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 


KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
— Hotel, 525 East Armour 
vad. 


LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 


MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 


MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. ‘ 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 
ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Dorian Le Gallienne, 24, Orrong 
Road, Armadale, Melbourne S.E. 
3, Victoria. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 
ENGLAND: Harold Rosenthal, 6 
Wi id Rise, London, N. 10. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 125 Rue 
de l'Université, Paris 7. 
GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskiallee 65. 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, ” 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. 
MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
_ Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 
NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 


PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
—w ©, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
‘orto. 


SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 5 

Chemin Prevote, Cologny, Geneva. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrin- 
jska 13, Zagreb. 
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North Carolina Festival 
Spurs Cultural Rebirth 


Greensboro, N. C.—The 1958 Arts 
Festival of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina once 
again, and possibly more than ever 
before since the annual events began 
in 1943, pointed out the cultural 
renaissance which is steadily taking 
place in the South. 

For many years the Festivals have 
relied rather heavily on name com- 
posers, e.g., Cowell, Sessions, and this 
year, Cage, to visit the campus for 
a few days to stimulate local en- 
deavors. The policy has paid off 
handsomely, for local talent has de- 
veloped rapidly. To be precise, since 
the beginning of the administration 
of Dean Welton Marquis (1954), lo- 
cal musicians, particularly those of 
the Woman’s College School of Mu- 
sic, have assumed the major emphasis. 
This is well and good, because the 
faculty members are unusually tal- 
ented and dedicated composers. 

This year’s three-day festival 


‘Tale del-mial-)\ 4-9-4 Oma 4-1-1 -me- tele) 


At a Lewisohn Stadium in New York are (left to right) Albert S 
Jose Iturbi with his granddaughter, Maria 


Freccia 


The opening of the fifth annual 
Berkshire music festival at Tangle- 
wood is marked by the dedication of 
the new music shed. An audience esti- 
mated at 6,000 attended the dedica- 
tory concert and ceremonies. 


At the gigantic Estonia Music 
Festival, held in Tallinn, more than 
20,000 people take part as performers, 
attracting daily audiences of 60,000 
listeners. There are 472 mixed 
choruses, 52 men’s choruses, 27 
women’s choruses, and 85 orchestras 
and bands. Estonia has a little over 
1,000,000 population, so that this folk 
festival is truly representative of 
national culture. 


The State Opera in Munich gives 
the world premiere of Richard 
Strauss’s opera “Der Friedenstag” on 
July 24. It is hailed as a “master- 
piece” by leading critics and musi- 
cians. 

© 

In celebration of the 125th anni- 
versary of the birth of Richard Wag- 
ner, the State Library in Berlin is 
holding an exhibition of Wagneriana 
that includes priceless manuscripts, 
letters, photographs and other mate- 
rial. Tantalizing is an unpublished 


(March 13, 15, 16) consisted of two 
remarkably interesting concerts, a 
dance program, and a public lecture 
by composer John Cage. The first 
program included Welton Marquis’ 
Quartet (1957) for violin, viola, clar- 
inet, bassoon; Norman Peterkin’s 
Three Songs (1925) for voice and 
viola; Humphrey Searle’s Quartet, Op. 
12 (1948), for clarinet, bassoon, vio- 
lin, viola; and Igor Stravinsky’s 
“L’Histoire du Soldat” (1918), the 
latter read, played and danced by 
members of the drama, music and 
physical education departments of the 
Woman’s College. 
The second concert had this pro- 
Elliot Weisgarber’s Sextet 
(1957) for two violins, two violas, 
cello, string bass; Carl Alexius’ Quar- 
tet (1954) for two violins, viola, 
cello; Frank Starbuck’s Quintet 
(1958) for violin, clarinet, viola, bas- 
soon; and Paul Hindemith’s “In 
Praise of Music” (Frau Musica”), 
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excerpt from “Mein Leben” in which 
Wagner asserts that Hanslick once 
confessed to him, with tears in his 
eyes, that his attacks were caused by 
incomprekension and not by malice. 


The Hollywood Bowl launches its 
17th season with a performance of 
Wagner’s “Die Walkuere” under the 
baton of Richard Hageman, who 
makes his debut at the bowl. Maria 
Jeritza is heard as Bruennhilde, Paul 
Althouse as Siegmund, and Friedrich 
Schorr as Wotan. ~ 


At the fourth annual Maggio Musi- 
cale in Florence, three short operas 
provide the most attractive evening. 
They are Haydn’s “L’Isola disabitata”; 
a medieval mystery, “Le vergini savie 
e le vergini folli’; and Vecchi’s 
”"L’Amfiparnasso”. 

@ 

A tribute to Sir Henry Wood, 
conductor of London’s Promenade 
Concerts since 1895, marks the open- 
ing of the 46th season of these events. 


6 
The second festival held at Silver- 
mine, Connecticut, attracts 40,000 


music lovers. Concerts are given both 
during the day and evenings. 


Op. 45, No. 1 (1943), for voices and 
instruments. 

A glance at these programs wel] 
indicates the scope of the festival: 
exactly one-half of the compositions 
are indigenous with Greensboro and 
were given their premieres, and al] 
are prescribed for media readily at 
hand. Possibly the most telling qual- 
ity of the music faculty as a gn 
is their interest and ability in writing 
thoroughly sound music for whatever 
instrumental and vocal forces they 
were able to muster. 

The instrumental combinations em. 
ployed, incidentally, consist primarily 
of the composers themselves, who, be- 
sides their obvious inclination to con- 
temporary idioms, are quite fond of 
Medieval and Baroque music. This 
in itself is significant, for although 
they compose in dissimilar styles from 
each other, it can be said that each 
is chiefly interested in neo-Baroque 
idioms. The erstwhile fulcrum of this 
enthusiastic group of musicians js 
Hans-Karl Piltz, a violist, who passes 
not a single opportunity to assemble 
a chamber group for running through 
the finer pieces in the “peripheral” 
repertoire. 


Weisgarber Sextet Notable 


Individually considered, these com- 
posers have a great deal to offer: 
Marquis is a musicologist who has 
specialized in the music of the 14th 
century, from which he has received 
much influence in the form of modal- 
ity, harmonic transparency, clear-cut 
forms, and an evident, though re- 
strained, joviality. Starbuck’s Quintet 
is a delightful parody on the 18th- 
century divertimento, and makes good 
use of the bassoon in solo passages. 
Alexius is possibly the most dissonant 
of the four, but his ideas are gener- 
ally conceived along traditional lines. 
The new work making the greatest 
impression on this reviewer was the 
Weisgarber Sextet, in four movements, 
the last of which can only call to 
mind the Brandenburg Concertos of 
Bach. 

Weisgarber, born in _ Pittsfield, 
Mass., has a traditional enough back- 
ground: his teachers have included 
Langenus (clarinet), Willeke 
(chamber music), Hanson, Rogers 
and Nadia Boulanger (composition). 
His formal concepts, he believes, have 
been undergoing reassessments con- 
tinually, but since 1953 he has 
achieved stylistic maturity. In the 12 
works written since 1953 he has suc- 
cessfully established his style. The 
strongest influences evident are those 
of Hindemith (conciseness of expres- 
sion and means), the last works of 
Bartok, the rhythms of Henry Purcell, 
and the brisk harmonic rhythms of 
the Elizabethan virginalists. From 
Vaughan Williams he has derived 
much of his elegiac, or nostalgic, 
quality so much in abundance in his 
lovely slow movements. His melodies 
are quite angular and chromatic, m- 
deed often stark; and his rhythms are 
basically polymetric and strong; but 
in all he remains principally a contra- 
puntist writing tonal music for small 
media. —Donald M. M 


TV Music Series 
Features Opera 


Chicago, Ill—In a television series 
called “The Hour of Music”, WGN- 
TV featured an opera show in wii 
Frances Yeend, Regina Resnik, Brian 
Sullivan, and Morley Meredith par- 
ticipated. Joseph Rosenstock com 
ducted the Chicago Symphony. 
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OBITUARIES 


MAX GRAF 


Vienna, Austria——Max Graf, dean 
of music critics in Vienna and corre- 
lent for MUSICAL AMERICA since 
1951, died here on June 23 of a 
stroke. His age was 84. 

Born in Vienna on Oct. 1, 1873, he 
studied at the University of Vienna, 
where he took a doctor’s degree in 
law. Mr. Graf also studied composi- 
tion under Anton Bruckner. He made 
his debut as a music critic in 1890 
with an attack on Eduard Hanslick, 
then the “musical pope” of Vienna. 
Starting to work as a full-fledged 
music critic at the Wiener allgemeine 
Zeitung in 1900, he later wrote for 
the Neues Wiener Journal and Der 
Tag. He held also the post of pro- 
fessor of musical history and aethetics 
at Vienna University, taught at the 
Conservatory of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, and from 1909 at the 
State Academy, where he was exami- 
ner for the state examinations in 


music. 

Mr. Graf’s reviews covered, among 
others, premieres of works by Brahms, 
Johann Strauss, Richard Strauss, Gus- 
tav Mahler, Hugo Wolf, Anton Bruck- 
ner, and Franz Lehar, all of whom 
were his personal friends. 

In 1938, he emigrated to the United 
States, where he became a citizen. 
He settled in New York and joined 
the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research, teaching musical his- 
tory and aethetics. He was also guest 
professor at the Carnegie Institute, 
and Pittsburgh and Temple Univer- 
sities, besides writing for various 
men gy and musical periodicals. 
In 1940, he founded a Seminary for 
Musical Criticism at the New School 
in New York City. 

In 1947 Mr. Graf returned to 
Vienna to resume his duties at the 
State Academy, and in 1952 he re- 
ceived the City of Vienna Prize for 
helping to publicize Austrian culture. 
He became critic for the Weltpresse, 
a daily paper, and also wrote for 
numerous foreign papers and maga- 
zines. Mr. Graf was the author of 
many books both in the field of classi- 
cal and of contemporary music. His 
latest publication “From Beethoven to 
Shostakovich” was published in New 
York in 1947. 

Mr. Graf leaves a son, Herbert, 
who has staged many productions for 
the Metropolitan Opera as well as for 
other American and European houses, 
and his widow, Polly Batic Graf, who 
is an opera singer. 


ERIKA HANKA 


eee trike eg noua mis- 
and choreographer of the Vienna 
State Opera, died here on May 15 at 
the age of 53. 
Born in Bolzano, she first made a 
name for herself as a solo dancer in 
dorf. Later on, she joined the 
ballet company of Kurt Joos, dancing 
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leading ballet parts in London and 
various cities in the United States. 
After a period as ballet mistress in 
Essen, she joined the Hamburg Opera 
before accepting her final engagement 
to Vienna in 1941. In 1951 she was 
given the title of Professor. 


JAMES A. DAVIDSON 


East Setauket, L. I—James A. 
Davidson, manager of such famous 
figures as Lily Pons and Margaret 
Truman, died at his home here on 
North Country Road on June 24 at 
56. He had retired from the man- 
agerial field in 1953 to direct a small 
manufacturing concern and later a 





James A. Davidson 


construction firm in Long Island. Dur- 
ing the two previous decades he had 
been a successful independent busi- 
ness manager and booking agent. 
Among his clients were such noted 
artists as Rise Stevens, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Helen Traubel, Eleanor Steber, 
and Leonard Warren; and also the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. 

Mr. Davidson was a native of New 
York and worked for some time on 
Wall Street as a broker for Hayden 
Stone-and Company. He then went to 
the Fox West Coast Theaters and be- 
came assistant to Spyros Skouras, of 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 

In 1937, he was introduced by a 
friend to Lily Pons and became her 
business manager. Mr. Davidson con- 
ducted his booking and management 
business through two companies: 
James A. Davidson Management, and 
Concert Theater, Ltd. 

He is survived by his wife, Ann; 
two daughters, Susan and Ellen; a 
son, James, Jr.; and a_ brother, 
William. 


EDUARD ERDMANN 


Hamburg.—Eduard Erdmann, Ger- 
man pianist and composer, died here 
of a heart attack on June 22. He was 
62 years old. 

Born in Wenden, Germany, Mr. 
Erdmann studied piano with Conrad 
Ansorge, and composition with Heinz 
Tiessen in Berlin. He started touring 
as a concert pianist in 1919, and be- 
came professor at the Hochschule in 
Cologne ia 1925. Among his compo- 
sitions are two symphonies, sonatas, 
piano pieces and songs. 


¥ RALPH EDSON 


Ralph Edson, master of properties 
at the Metropolitan Opera died of a 
heart attack in New York City on 
June 24. His age was 67. 

Mr. Edson had been employed by 
the Metropolitan Opera since 1914, 





starting as a stage hand. Returning 

after a period of military service in 

World War II, he became head of the 

property department in 1951. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Delia 

Hunter Edson; a son, Louis Edwin; 

<4 a daughter, Mrs. Doris Olive 
iller. 


EDVARD JAERNEFELT 


Stockholm.—Edvard Armas Jaerne- 
felt, composer and conductor, died 
here after a short illness. He was 78 
years old. 

The Finnish-born composer mi- 
grated to Sweden in 1907 and became 


La conductor of the Royal Opera in 


Stockholm. He was the brother-in- 
law of Jean Sibelius. 


MAURICE SANDOZ 


Lausanne.—Maurice Sandoz, Swiss 
writer and composer, died here on 
June 7 at the age of 66. 

Among his works published in the 
United States were “Fantastic Memo- 
ries”, “The Maze”, and “On the 
Verge”, all of which were illustrated 
by Salvador Dali. “Vignettes”, a series 
of sketches of famous persons in the 
arts, was published last year. 

He is survived by a_ brother, 


ROSALIE SVET 


Long Beach, N. J.—Rosalie Svet, 
music teacher and mother-in-law of 
playwright Dore Schary, died here on 
June 16. She was 76 years old. 

Mrs. Svet, who was also the grand- 


mother of Julius Katchen, was born 
in Russia and came to the United 
States after studying and teaching at 
the Warsaw Conservatory. Together 
with her husband Mandell Svet, who 
died in 1953, she conducted the Svet 
Music Studios in Newark and Elbéron 
for more than 50 years. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
Miriam Schary and Mrs. Lucille 
Katchen; five grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


LEONORA 8S. COFFIN 


Coronado, Calif. — Leonora S. 
Coffin, leading figure in the musical 
life of Indianapolis, died here at the 
age of 83. 

Mrs. Coffin has taught for many 
years at the Jordon Conservatory, and 
was also instrumental in establishing 
music appreciation courses in public 
schools. She was the founder of the 
Indianapolis Ensemble Music Society, 
and wrote for many years the pro- 
gram notes for the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Surviving are two sons 
daughter. 


VLADIMIR ELIN 


Vladimir Elin, Russian-born bari- 
tone, who had sung extensively in the 
Far East, Australia, England, Alaska, 
and this country, died in New York 
on May 17. At one time he was 
head of the voice department of the 
University of the Philippines. He is 
survived by his wife, Ray Fox, vio- 
linist and teacher. 


and a 





Iowa University 
Honors Copland 


Iowa City, Iowa.—In a dramatic 
concert which included representative 
works of Aaron Copland, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Symphony, conducted 
by James Dixon, this spring honored 
this stimualting American contempo- 
rary with stunning performances of 
excerpts from “Billy the Kid”, the 
first two movements of the Third 
Symphony, and the second act of 
“The Tender Land”. Mr. Copland 
gratefully acknowledged the warm ap- 
plause which greeted his compositions. 
A lecture on the emergence of the 
American composer, conferences with 
composition students, and informal 
visits to classes kept Mr. Copland 
busy while on the campus, and towns- 
people, university students, and 


faculty alike found him a friendly 
and invigorating personality. He is 
the third American composer to be 
honored by the university with a fes- 
tival of his works, in a series which 
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started with the appearance of Wil- 
liam Schuman in 1956. Samuel 
Barber appeared the following year. 

—Charles Eble 


Shreveport Presents 
Opera for Schools 


Shreveport, La.—The Shreveport 
Symphony, which has presented op- 
eras on its subscription series in pre- 
vious years, has scheduled “La 
Bohéme” and at least one other op- 
era for performance next season. 
During the past season, using local 
singers, minimum sets, rented cos- 
tumes, and a narrator for continuity, 
the Symphony Society has presented 
excerpts from “Bohéme” on six oc- 
casions within two days to a total 
of 3,000 youngsters, from the fifth 
grade through junior high school. 
Next season the number of children’s 
concerts will include the presentation 
of an opera for all of the 12,000 
youngsters of junior high school age 
in this area. John Shenaut is con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 
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Charles Pope Choristers 


Town Hall, June 6—The Charles 
Pope Choristers, assisted by twelve 
instrumentalists from the New York 
City Center Symphony, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary with a diversified 
program that included Schubert's 
Mass in G and Randall Thompson’s 
“The Testament of Freedom” as the 
major items. Excerpts from Bach’s 
B minor Mass, Haydn’s “The Crea- 
tion”, and Beethoven’s “Mount of 
Olives”, a group of madrigals and 
three folksongs completed the pro- 


am. 

Under the direction of Charles 
Frank Pope, founder and conductor, 
the Choristers, all non-professionals, 
including the soloists who were 
drawn from the ranks, sang with 
good intonation, excellent diction, 
fine shadings, and an earnestness of 
purpose that compensated in part for 
the rather lusterless tonal quality. 

The Choristers were heard to best 
advantage in “The Testament of 
Freedom”, a work ideally tailored to 
show up their best qualities, which 
they sang with fervor and conviction. 
Effective, too, was their singing of 
the Credo in the Schubert Mass, This 
was sung beautifully shaded up to 
the “Crucifixus” and then gradually 
intensified in a crescendo to a stirring 
and climactic “Resurrexit”. The solo- 
ists in the Mass—Ann Bormann, 
Joseph Kerrigan, Cynthia Lemken 
and Harold Looft—handled their as- 
signments competently. 

Sigmund Spaeth introduced the 
Choristers and spoke briefly at the 
beginning of the concert, while verbal 
program notes were supplied by 
Richard T. Ritchie. 

—R.K. 


Lyric Chamber Theatre 


Kaufmann Auditorium, June 8.— 
The first production by the recently- 
formed Lyric Chamber Theatre in- 
cluded the first New York perform- 
ance of Ulysses Kay’s cantata, “Song 
of Ahab,” and three other contem- 
porary scores of interest: a one-act 
opera, “The Stronger,” by Hugo 
Weisgall; a four-voice setting by 
Wallingford Riegger of Keats’ poem, 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” and 
Walter Piston’s “Divertimento for 
nine instruments.” 

Mr. Kay’s cantata employed the 
culminating episodes of Melville’s 
“Moby Dick.” The vocal part, sung 
by George S. Irving, bass-baritone, is 
quite demanding, and Mr. Irving was 
a convincing actor in addition to his 
vocal prowess. Marc Daniels’ imagi- 
native staging, with some extremely 
effective lighting, made a somewhat 
long work absorbing. 

“The Stronger,” with libretto by 
Richard Hart from the Strindberg 
play, again had Adelaide Bishop in the 
only singing part, a role she created 
in 1955 when the work was given its 
premiere at the Composers Forum. 
It is a versatile part, that of a vain 
former actress not sure of her hus- 
band’s love or how she acquired it. 
Miss Bishop acted and sang with 
style. 

_ The Piston “Divertimento” is a 
light, easy-going effort that lends it- 
self well as an overture. 

Perhaps the most effective work 
was the Riegger “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci.” It captures the meaning of 
the poem and gives the singers some 
gratifying music. The soloists were 
James Wainner, tenor; Jeannine Mas- 
terson, soprano; Marijane Maricle, 


U1 


soprano and Jean Handzlik, contralto, 

Directing the program was Milton 
Rosenstock. The singers and most of 
the small orchestra were recruited 
from the casts of current or recent 
Broadway shows. A number of their 
colleagues were in the audience to 
wish them well in this worthwhile 
venture. —W.L, 


Ryder-Frankel 
Dance Drama Company 


St. Marks Playhouse, June 11. 
Four new works, together with re. 
peats of “Haunted Moments” and 
“Still Point”, made up the second 
program in the six-week season of 
the Ryder-Frankel Dance Drama 
Company. They were Valerie Bet- 
tis’s “Paste Perfect Hero” (1957), with 
costumes by Emily Frankel, per- 
formed to a medley of popular my- 
sic; Mark Ryder’s “Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3” (1957), to Bach’s 
music, with costumes by Mary Car- 
rigan; Todd Bolender’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” (1956), to the Tchaikovsky 
fantasy overture, with costumes by 
Ruth Ramsay; and Sophie Maslow’s 
“Folk Suite” (1956), to American folk 
songs arranged and sung by Will 
Holt. 

Miss Bettis’s portrait of the drun- 
ken and roistering wedding of a 
sports hero living in the past with a 
disillusioned bride was an interest- 
ing subject, but she labored her 
points and did not organize the chor- 
eography clearly. Nor could much be 
said for Mr. Ryder’s naive choreog- 
raphy for the Bach concerto, which 
scarcely lived up to the description 
in the program note as “in the style 
...of Brueghel”. 

But Mr. Bolender’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” had arresting passages and was 
coherent in dramatic and dance de- 
velopment. It was a pity that Mr. 
Ryder was so insipid as Romeo, for 
Miss Frankel strove mightily to in- 
ject poignance into the scene. In the 
Maslow “Folk Suite”, Mr. Ryder 
atoned with some of the most force- 
ful and impassioned dancing that I 
have ever seen him do. Why doesn't 
he do it more often? Miss Frankel 
was also charming, and Mr. Holt not 
only sang delightfully but took part 
in the dancing. Miss Maslow is com- 
pletely at home in this style, and she 
has composed a work that is spon- 
taneous yet faultlessly amiss 


The Goldman Band 


On the Mall, Central Park, June 
20.—Postponed from June 18 because 
of bad weather, the opening evening 
of the Guggenheim Memorial Con- 
certs 4lst season featured two pre- 
mieres. 

The first one was a Prelude by Wil- 
liam Schuman, preceding his already 
known overture “Chester”. The sec- 
ond, a Praeludium and Allegro by 
Vittorio Giannini, was commissi 
by the band’s conductor Richard 
Franko Goldman in memory of his 
father, who founded the band. 

Other numbers on the program, 
which opened with Robert Russell 
Bennett’s arrangement of “The Star 
Spangled Banner”, included 
by Edwin Franko Goldman and Joho 
Philip Sousa, a Classic Overture in C 
by Francois Joseph Gossec, a concert 
waltz by Edwin Franko Goldmaa 
(featuring the excellent cornetist 
James Burke), a waltz by Joseph 
Strauss, and selections from Meredith 
Willson’s current Broadway show 
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“The Music Man”. Due to other com- 
mitment:. the appearance of Sarah 
Fleming in a Puccini aria had to be 
postponed. ; 

Mr. Schuman’s Prelude, leading 
without pause into the overture, is 
based on a melody by William 
Billings, which the composer develops 
instrumentally, paraphrasing it with 
taste and effectiveness. Mr. Giannini’s 
work was harmonically and rhythm- 
ically interesting and _ stimulating. 
Melodic originality and a well-planned, 
skillful instrumentation secured im- 
mediate appreciation from the audi- 
ence, which the composer was at hand 
to acknowledge. : 

Throughout the evening the band 
again displayed admirable precision, 
tonal balance, and a wide range of 
dynamic shadings. Richard Franko 
Goldman conducted with unostenta- 
tious control and alertness. —J.F.S. 


Boston Symphony 
To Rent Tapes 


Boston, Mass. — The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has announced a 
plan for renting tape recordings of 
Jast season’s concerts to commercial 
radio stations. The offers include six 
of the orchestra’s 1957-58 home con- 
certs as well as nine concerts of this 
spruig’s “Pop” series, and six pro- 
grams of this summer’s Berkshire Fes- 
tival. The plan’s net proceeds will go 
to the orchestra’s pension fund. 


Perlea Conducts 
Connecticut Symphony 


Stratford, Conn.—Jonel Perlea led 
the Connecticut Symphony in the 
concluding concert of its 12th winter 
series on April 18 at the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre here. 
Members of the Mozart Concert Op- 
era Group — Phyllis Curtin, Sylvia 


Stahlman, Jane Hobson, David Lloyd, 
Mac Morgan, and Kenneth Smith— 
took part in Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
tutte”, sung in English against 
stylized sets. Soloists with the or- 
chestra this season have also included 
Natalie Ryshna, pianist; Florence 
Kopleff, contralto; and Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, violinist. In addition, the or- 
chestra has sponsored youth concerts 
and will give Pop Concerts out of 
doors at Fairfield University during 
July and August. 


Balazs Establishes 
New Music Center 


Tucson, Ariz.— The Tucson Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction 
of Frederic Balazs has concluded its 
annual series of youth concerts, given 
for more than 18,000 children. Fred- 
eric Balazs has also formed a “New 
Music Center”, co-sponsored by the 
American Composers Alliance, the 
Musicians Trust Fund, and _ the 
Tucson Symphony. The first concert 
was given on May 6, including works 
by Henry Leland Clarke, Paul 
Schwartz, and Frederic Balazs. 


Masterwork Chorus 
Has Third Festival 


Morristown, N.J.—The Master- 
work Chorus, under the direction of 
David Randolph, presented the Third 
Annual Music and Art Festival from 
May 31 to June 7. The program in- 
cluded a piano recital by Carl Mos- 
bacher, art exhibits, and performances 
of Bach’s “St. John Passion”. 





The Music Research Foundation in 
New York City announced the ap- 
pointment of Eric Johnston as con- 
sultant. The foundation is studying 
the use of music to aid mentally and 
physically handicapped persons. 


Ballet and Music Delight 
Copenhagen Festival Goers 


At the end of the season, from 
May 17 to 31, Copenhagen celebrated 
for the ninth time its Ballet and 
Music Festival. Prokofieff’s ballet 
“Romeo and Julict” was the opening 
performance at the Royal Theatre. 
Choreographed by Frederick Ashton, 
it is the most beautiful ballet ever 
shown here, but it has now been for 
three years in the repertory. Also the 
ballets “Serenade”, “La Ventana”, 
Les Sylphides”, “La Comnambule”, 
and “Fanfare” were known for years. 
The only real novelty was Birgit Cull- 
berg’s “The Moonreindeer”, with 
music by Riisager. The plot was taken 
from a Lappish fairy tale, and as a 
whole the evening was unexciting. 

The only opera in the festival pro- 
gram was — “Ballo in Mas- 

, In which young artists like 
Bonna Soendberg, Niels Moeller, and 
Kirsten Schultz, were advantageously 
Presented. 

Among the numerous concerts, the 
one of Ferenc Fricsay at the Royal 

pel was outstanding. The pro- 
gram included Tchaikovsky’s “Path- 
etique”, which Mr. Fricsay formed 
into a broad, burning, gigantic drama 
of the soul. Also heard at the Tivolj 
ad Yehudi Menuhin, who played 
rahm’s violin concerto in memory 
the composer’s 125th birthday. 
= — to a  Sibelius- 

ion: his violin concerto, 
executed by Henry Molst. The festi- 
val in Tivoli ended with a fascinating 
bye-evening — Lumbye is re- 


garded here as the Danish Johann 
Strauss—in which the “Britta Polka” 
and “The Dream Pictures” had a 
special success with the audience. 


An excellent all-Bach Concert 
took place in the Glyptotek, where 
Lavard Friisholm conducted the 
Collegium Musicum in three Brand- 
enburg Concertos. The Copenhagen 
Boys Choir, under the direction of 
its founder Mogens Woeldike, sang 
Bach cantatas at the church of Chris- 
tiansborg Castle. 


Modern Danish music was heard at 
the Radio House, including works by 
Holmboe, Schultz, and Koppel. The 
Radio Orchestra presented also a 
Carl Nielson concert at the Tivoli, in 
which “Hymnus Amoris” was the 
featured work. 


In the chapel of the Hilleroed 
Castle, Aksel Andersen, organist, 
played a fine program of 17th cen- 
tury music on the historical Com- 
penius organ. In the Hamlet-town 
Elsinore, Finn Videroe and a choir of 
University students performed works 
by Buxtehude. Candlelight concerts 
in the senator hall of Kronborg were 
given by Else Brems, who sang Schu- 
bert Lieder, and by the New Danish 
Quartet, which played works by 
Haydn and Mozart. 

On May 31, the Royal Theatre 
ended the festival with performances 
of the ballets “Les Sylphides”, “Moon- 
reindeer” and “Fanfare”. 

—Alma Heiberg 
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Robert Shaw Chorale 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 
Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW" and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


London ffrr Reeurds 
. Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


16 Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
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Television's Top Dance Stars 





an 
Lively Company of 15 
in their AMERICAN DANCE JUBILEE 
“From Minstrel Days to Swingtime” 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


The Festival Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Fifth Triumphant American Tour 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 








Concerto Festival 
And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 


Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 








The Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 
Company of Nine | 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Returning Season 1959-60 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 











Westminster, Vox-Seliner Records 





5th Triumphant Return! — 1959-60 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 
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113 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 





CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baidwin Piano 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 


RAY DUDLEY 


Pianist 





Pianist 





Pianist 





Pianist 





TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 





LEON FLEISHER 


Pianist 





EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 





DAVID LLOYD 





GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 





Baritone 





NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 





JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 








LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 





IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 





LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 


JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 











OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 





MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 





Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 





Violist 





MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 





SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 





Soprano 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 





YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 








BERL SENOFSKY 


Vioiinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 





Pianist 





BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritene 
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ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD ~ 
Sopra 








FRANCES YEEND 
Soprang 





Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 





LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 


JORGE BOLET 








EUGENE CONLEY 





FERNANDO CORENA 
Basso 





CHRISTIAN FERRAS Z 
Violinist : 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 
Contralto 








HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 





ERIKA KOETH 


Soprano 





FLAVIANO LABO 


Tenor 





JAN RUBES 


Bass-Baritone 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO ~— 
Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 








Tenor 








Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 





THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 








